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From the Leeds Mercury. 
THE AFRICAN SLAVE TRADE—ITS NATURE, 
CONSEQUENCES, AND EXTENT. 
| That portion of the history of our race which com- 
ises an account of the rise and progress of the Slave 
le must be written in tears and blood, and will 
c prove e of th most 


eral: 





j Tra 
ilw2ys prove on 






arrative of man’s crimes 
maladies, this traffic has hith- 
erto appeared beyond cure ; and even now 
| philanthropists of Britain are again rising ir behalf of 
1} formed a new society, having 


choly passages in the ¢ 


and follies. Like some 





and have 


the onpressed, 
ih :, 
j the destruction of the Slave Trade as its principal ob- 


| ject, the retrospect of past failures in this cause and! 


sent extent of the evil, almost compel us to des- 
Such a feeling, however, though 
to Christianity, which 


| the pre 
| pair of their success 
natural. would be a 
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f its advocates persevere in their duty, will not indeed | 


preserve them from many disappointments, bat will 
ensure ultimate and perfect triumph over every thing 
pposed to human happiness 

On this subject, as on every other where great ob- 
jects areto he accomplished, it is essential that facts 
hould be laid before the public as correctly and fully 
But there is little doubt that for many 
| Years past, owing to the attention of the public being 
jalmost exclusively directed to the abolition of Slavery, 
[the extent of the Slave Trade has heen very imperfect- 


|ly understood Eng This will aecount 
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olutely nothing bas 


| been made, except by the 
try, towards its suppression — 
' 


| been done at home, and it is not atall improbable that | 





until the Jast few weeks no smali number of the con 
} munity, if addressed on the necessity of extinguishit 
} so horrible a system, would have involuntarily ex- 
claimed like a friend of ours the other day—‘ The 





long ago! 

Mr. Fowext Buxton, whose name will ever be dear 
to his fellow-men, has been employed for a consi 
ble length of time in ascertaining from every quarter 
| worthy of credit, what is the actual amount of this 
| traffic ; 
lof his investigation before the world, 
fentitled ‘The African Slave Trade.’ 
| propose to give a sketch of the facts which he has 
| brought to light,—for the first time in such great num- 

bers and on such indisputable evidence. 

| Mr. Bexron shows then that the trade in slaves has 
| doubled since it was relinquished in 1807 by the Brit- 
‘ish nation; that atthe present time, certainly far 
|more than 150,000, and probably 250,000 Negroes are 
jannually torn from the coast of Africa for the supply 
lof the western slave markets alone. This statement 
lis the result of not fewer than fire modes of investiga- 
}tion altogether various and distinet, but which concur 
} in exhihiting the same appalling amount of misery and 
| crime. 





inasmall work 





The largest proportion of these slaves are landed at | 
} 


ports of Brazil and Cuba, but the trade is actively car- 
|ried on to Porto Rico, Texas, Buenos Ayres, aud other 
{countries and colonies of America. These, however, 
are not the only nations directly participant in this odi- 
ous traffic. Within the last few years the citizens of 
ithe United States have built many vessels, ‘only calcu- 
| lated for piracy and the slave trade ;’ of which some have 
| been sent on speculation to Havana and other slaving 


ports for sale, and others have been employed in the | 


‘trade by citizens of the States under their national 
iflag. The list of criminals iseven not yet complete. 
|} Mr. Buxton states, on the testimony of African mer- 
jchants engaged in the legitimate trade, corroborated 
|by the high authority of Mr. Mac Lean, governor of 
;Cape Coast Castle, that one-third of the slaves are 
| paid for by the dealers in cotton goods, which to the 
ij value of £250,000 yearly are ‘manufactured in Lanca- 
| shire,and shipped to Brazil, Cuba, the United States and 
| elsewhere, intended forthe slave trade, and adapted 
jonly for that trade.’ It may not be concealed,—how- 
jever humiliating the avowal,—the British capital 
{and enterprise are yet the main sinews of the slave 
j trade. 

Mr. Brxron has bestowed considerable research up- 
ona branch of the subject, hitherto little known and 
lrarely heard of inthis country: ‘The immense trade 
| which is carried on for the supply of the Mohamme- 
}dan markets of Tunis, Tripoli, Egypt, Turkey, Persia, 


| Arabia, and the borders of Asia.” The yearly numbers | 


{absorbed by this branch of the traffic are estimated at 
50,000, though (as in the former case) the data collect- 


led by Mr. Buxton would justify a much larger esti-| 


One feature of the Mohammedan trade is wor- 
‘By the laws of the Koran no one 1s 
This pre- 
the 


mate 
| thy of notice. 
allowed to enslave one of his own faith.’ 
cept appears to be strictly observed in favor of 
| Mohammedan negro nation of Central Africa. The 
} followers of the impostor of Mecca recognize the bond 
{of brotherhood only with each other—Christians with 
lallmankind. Their imperfect law is preserved unbro- 
| ken—our perfect ordinance with its divine sanction, its 
jrich promises and its awtul threatenings, is contempt- 
uously trodden under foot 
| ‘Such, then,’ continues Mr. Buxton in reviewing his 
‘calculation of the extent of the Slave Trade, ‘is the 
| arithmetic of the case ; and I earnesily solicit my reader, 
| before he proceeds further, to come to a verdict in his 
jown mind, upon the fairness and accuracy of these 
|figures. Iam aware that it requires far more than 
ordinary patience to wade throtfgh this mass of calcu- 
jlation ; I have, however, resolved to present this part 
jot the subject in its dry and uninviting form, partly 
{from utter despair of being able, by any language I 
jcould use,to give an adequate image of the extent, 
i Variety, and intensity of human saffering which must 
lexist if these figuresbe true: and partly from the 
j beliet that a bare arithmetical detail, free from what- 
ever could excite the imagination or distress the feel- 
ings, is best fitted to carry conviction along with it.’ 
Tue next consideration is, the loss of life ocasioned 
iby the Slave Trade, in addition to the wretched vic 
}tims who become its living prey. 
| ‘Hitherto,’ Mr. Buxton writes, ‘I have stated less 
than the half of this dreadful case. I am now going to 
show that, besides the 200,000 annually carned into 
captivity, there are claims on onr compassion for al- 
| most countless cruelties and murders growing out of 
jthe Slave Trade. I am about to prove that this mal- 
| titude of our enslaved fellow men is but the remnant 
} ofnumbers vastly greater, the survivors of a still larger 


| 
{ 
} 


| multitude, over whom the Slave Trade spreads its de- | 


| vastating hand, and that for every ten who reach Cuba 
lor Brazil, and become available as slaves,—fourteen 
| at least are destroyed, 
Tuts mortality arises from the following causes :-— 
1. The original seizure of the slaves. 
2. The march to the coast, and detention there. 
3. The middle passage. 
4. The sufferings after capture, and after landing. 
| 5. The initiation into slavery, or the ‘ seasoning,’ as 
|it is termed by the planters. 
| Te vast continent of Africa is occupied by but two 
| Classes,—the spoilers and the spoiled ; war, rapine,mur- 
| der, mght burnings, siave hunts by dattue are the 


] 


caer, 
| Stated occupation of one class and the perpetual calam- 
jity of the other. The following description by a very 
jrecent witness (Mr. Macerecor Larrp) is borne out 
| by every other African traveller of the last and pre- 
sent century. 


\of 
| slavery by these villanous depredators. The inha 

‘itants of the towns in the route ot the Felatahs fied 
| across the river on the approach of the enemy.’ ‘A few 


jdays after the arrival of the fugitives, a column of} 
| smoke rising in the air, about five miles above the con- 


forbilding and melan- { 


that the} 


both for the cireumstance that scarcely an effort has | 


cruisers of the coun-/ 





Slave Trade,—why, | thought it had been abolished | 


and after much labor he has laid the results} 


In this article we | 


*} 


We leave the fact to make its own impression. | 


‘Scarcely a night passed, but we heard the screams | 
some unfortunate beings that were carried off into} 


|‘whoare the most merciless of masters.’ A thrilling 
| account of the Pacna’s Guashs, or slave hunts, is 
given in the language of an eye witness from the 
j recent work of Count Leon pe La Borpve. The fullow- 
fing quotation from the Quarterly Review will show 
the fate of those who are incorporated in the Egyptian 
army :— 


‘The | 





hopes of the Pacha, however, were greatly dis- 
| appointed in these black troops (captured in S yudan.) 
They were strong, able-bodied men, and not averse 
}from being taught; when atiacked by disease, 
i which soon broke out in the camp, they died like sheep 
infected with the ret. The medical men ascribed 
| the mortality to moral rather than physical causes ; it 
[appeared in numerous instances, that having been 
;Snatche:t away from their homes and families they 
were even anxious to get rid of life, and such was the 
{dreadful mortality that ensued, that out of 20,000 of 
{these unfortunate men, 3000 did not remain alive at 
| the end of two years.’ 

The next cause of mortality is 
}coast, or through the desert. Of the 
one specimen from Major Dexnam 

‘Round this spot were lying more than one hundred 
skeletons; our camels did not come up tll dark, and 
we bivouacked in the midst of these unearthed remains 
of the victims of persecntion and avarice after a long 
| day’s journey of twenty-six miles, in the course of 
{which one of our party counted 107 of these skeletons.’ 
Shortly afierwards, he adds; ‘During the last two 
days we had passed on an average from sixty to eighty 
or ninety skeletons each day: but the numbers that 
lay abent the wells at El Hammer were countless.’ 

The journey to the coast is net less a track of mis- 
lery and death. The loss of life is estimated by none 
ita lower rate than 30 per cent. 

Next comes the detention on the coast. The ships 
have not arrived or the market is glutted, or a British 
l cruiser is in waiting—all causes ot delay. As the sup- 
| port of the slaves occasions expense, many are left to 
die of starvation. We are informed by Lanper, that 
{the infirm and sickly are pinioned and thrown into the 

river, or reserved ‘for more lively torture at the sac- 

| rifices.’ Those who are rejected by the slave captains 
return to land to encounter death in one or other of 
these dreadful forms. 

The few miserable survivors have yet to endure the 

more aggravated horrors of the middle passage. The 
' testimony of many witnesses on this point contributed 
| more than any other circumstance to bring about the 
| abolition of the trade by the British Parliament. Yet 
| at that time the trade was legal and under regulation. 
| It is now illicit, and every consideration is sacrificed to 
| speed and concealment, and it is undeniable that the 
} well meant efforts of the British to suppress the traffic 
| have greatly increased its horrors. We utterly despair 
| of enumerating the forms of death, disease, suffering, 
{and crime that are inseparable from the voyage; we 
| will therefore quote a single remark of Mr. Buxton to 
}show what an indescribable accumulation of human 
| misery is implied in that short phrase, ‘the middle pas- 
i Sage .” 

‘I have received communications, both by letter and 
jin conversation. from many naval officers who have 
| boarded slave ships, and I have observed, that without 
} an exception they all make this observation—‘ No words 
| ean describe the horrors of the scene, or the suffering 
of the negroes.’ 

The loss of life after capture and after landing still 
| remain to be accounted for. The summary of the 
) Whole, for which ample data are given is as follows :— 
‘The slave trade between Africa and America annu- 
120,000 


but 


the march to the 
latter we quote 








; ally subjects to the horrors of slavery, 








And murders, 255,000 

' Annual victims of Christian slave trade, 375,000 
of Mohammedan, 10,000 

Annual loss to Africa, 475,000 


‘Even this is but a partofthe total evil. The great 
evil is, that the slave trade exhibits itself in Atrica as 
{a barrier, excluding every thing which can soiten, or 

enlighten, or civilize, or elevate the people of that vast 
jcontinent. The slave trade suppresses all other trade, 
| creates endless insecurity, kindles perpetal war, ban- 
ishes commerce, knowledge, social improvement, and 
labove all, Christianity, from one quarter of the globe, 

}and from 100,000,000 of mankind.’ 

Let the fact be engraven on every memory, that the 
slave-trade, besides its living victims, requires the con- 
tinual daily sacrifice of a thousand human lives—a sacri- 

| fice offered at the shrine of Mammon aad Moloch, by 

the remorseless cupidity and cruelty of nations profess- 
edly Christian. If the entire globe were inhabited by 
| barbarous tribes, Africa would enjoy a state of compar- 
| ative happiness and tranquility, but at present the na- 
|tions of the civilized world are leagued in one vast 
conspiracy against her peace. It is to our minds one 
of the most affecting considerations, growing out of the 
subject, that the expanded intellect and commercial en- 
| terprise, and the refined luxury cf the most enlighten- 
ed portion of the human family should be employed in 
rendering that unhappy continent ‘one universal den 
of desolation, misery, and crime.’ 

Our limits will not permtt us to notice Mr. Buxton's 
chapters on the failure of the efforts hitherto made to 
suppress the slave trade, and on the commercial capa- 
bilities of Africa—subjects deeply interesting and very 
ably discussed. We hope to recur to them on a future 
occasion. Asa delineation, the most complete yet pub- 
lished, of the present state and extent of the slave traf- 
fic, his work ought to be placed in the hands of every 
thinking man and woman in the United Kingdom.* 
It is true the subject is one on which no humane mind 
would willingly dwell; but fur that very reason, how- 
ever painful the task, it is all the more necessary that 
the facts should be sifted, known and reflected on.— 
‘True humanity,’ said Mr. Fox, in a debate on the 
slave-trade. ‘ consists not in a squeamish ear—it con- 
sists not in starting and shrinking at such tales as 
these, but in a disposition of heart to relieve misery.’ 
That disposition can only be excited and sustained by 
investigation. 


* We see with pleasure that a second edition of Mr. 
Buxton’s work is already announced for publication. 








From the Christian Reflector. 
i J. Q. ADAMS’ SECOND LETTER. 
| This Letter is strictly and strikingly Adamsonian. 
} It is hike a widely extended lake, most of whose wa- 
}ters are deep and yet soclear that the very sand at 
the bottom is visible,—but there are spots in that lake 
so shallow that the Indian’s Bark Canoe would strike. 
No writer has stated the abstract principles of Ha- 
man Rights and Duues more lucidly, or, applied 
them to matters of tact more correctly than John 
; Quincy Adams has done, in general; but in a few 
points, he is as dark as Erebus and flings his arrows 
at random. Who ever uttered sounder sentiments 
than the following? ‘In the moral question of the 
| North American Revolution, the primary source of 
jallthe arguments on the British side was constituted 
| power. The arguments on the American side were all 
i drawn from elementary right. ‘I adhere to the ethics 
‘of the Revolution.—The self-evident truths of the De- 
claration of Independence are still self-evident truths,’ 
&e. ‘IT hold the opinion that ONE HUMAN BEING 
CAN NOT BE MADE THE PROPERTY OF 
ANOTHER,.—that persons and things are, by the lawsof 
nature & of nature’s GOD, so distinct that NO HUMAN 
| LAWS can transform either into the other.’ Here we 
have the substance and the sum of the creed of ABO- 
| LITIONISTS. And now will not this great states- 
} man apply these foundation principles of the morals 
} of politics in every case to which they are obviously 
applicable? We did hope he would. We did hope 
j that, when he should come in contact with any ‘ Hu- 
}man Laws’ which were enacted for the express pur- 





| fluence, marked the advance of the Felatahs; andin| | (+ yee ee § we ’ awe) . 
two days afterwards the whole of the towns, including | si henge enametity St anprepellthaditeeys. Mike ene p 
| Addah Cudah, a i five or six others, were in a blaze | making ‘one human being the property of another,’ as 
lop “ » oe ientthnn that ted '| literally so as the article caught on the hook of the 
| The Longe. of begs vp rae cet wah oo nia, | fisherman is made ‘property’ by sale, he would de- 
| escaped, answered by the loud wailings an enta-) clare the absurdity and wickedness of suc y 
‘tions of their friends and relations (encamped on the} in the name of ‘ Nature me uahots aan oe 
i¢ pposite bank of the river,) at seeing them carried off its repeal, whether enacted by a single despot or by a 
/into slavery, and their habitations destroyed, produced | Repablic of despots. ” . 
;a scene, which, though common enough in the country,; Fr | ] r 
i g or what purpose did Mr. Adz lec : 
| had seldom if ever befure been witnessed by Europea | 2 Sahay 7 . Janeen otiese ie hg 
ssed Dy pe: } hesion to the se/f-evident ethics of the Revolution? 
Was it that he nnght show their ‘impracticability ? 


j eyes, and showed to me, in a more striking hght than} 
jl had hitherto beheld it, the horrors attendant UpoD | Not in the case of the ‘revolution’ which was accom- 
plished by them, surely. And, if that great event 


| slavery.” 

The Pacua of Egypt bas recently entered this field proved their practicability, why despair of their poten- 
| of blood as a competitor for infamy. His ‘troops, reg |cy in any other case? In astounding contradiction 
ularly disciplined, are at stated times led forth to hunt! of himself, however, we find him making their ‘im- 
down and harry the defenceless inhabitants of Eastern practicability ’ his principal argument against attempt- 
Nigritia.’ The living booty are chiefly dispused of ing their application to the abolition of the American 

among the officers and soldiers in liquidation of arrears | human chattel system. 
It cannot be done. Why? Because ‘four filths’ o: 


of pay, bat large numbers are draited into the army, 
whilst the old and infirm are given to the Bedouins, | the people are unwilling to do it.—But has Mr. Adams 





{all at once lost sight of the power of persuasion, the 
| power of truth onthe haman mind? If so, where 
| does he ground the hope he expresses, that Slavery 
|may yet Sometime cease? If four-fifths are now un- 
willing to abolish the nefarious system, why did 
;not Mr. Adams address those ‘self-evident traths’ 
jto the judgment and conscience of the erring and sin- 
|ning multitude to change and revolutionize their sen- 
}timents? Why tell them that because they will not, 
jtherefore, they cannot do right. This doctrine, if 
heard from the pudpet, would be scouted as arrant an- 
| tinomianismé hay as a cloak for sin. It is saying, we 
jcan’t do right and therefore, we need not attempt it 
| because we won't. In this way, the reader of Mr. 
; Adams’s Letter, which we are now publishing, will 
| see, that great and most acute logician reasons, in dis- 
| suading the citizens of this Republic from petitioning 
| Congress to repeal their own slave laws, &c. &c. 
| ‘frue, he talks of the injustice of Congress abolishing 
| slavery in the District of Columbia, so long as a ma- 
[jority of the inhabitants of that District are opposed 
to such measure. But who compels those citizens to 
reside in that District? and un:ler whose ‘exclusive 
| legislation" has the Consiitution of the land placed 
that District? and why has the Congress been Con- 
| Stitutionally empowered to legislate for the District, 
| if it is not to exercise that power, except at the dicta- 
}tion of the dwellers there? If Congress may never 
| rightfully legislate for the District, but as the majority 
| of the citizens order, then, why not leave the popu- 
| lation of the district to legislate for itself, since it 
{would always enact laws by a majority, if left to it- 
| self.¢?) There are undoubtedly good reasons for giving 
to Congress exclusive jurisdiction over the District, 
inasmach as it is the common groyad of the whole na- 
tion, to be appropriated and used"as the will of the 
nation may be, and those who choose to reside there 
urder these conditions can do so, and others are at 
liberty to stay away or depart. 
| Aceording to Mr. Adams's reasoning on this topic, 
}the nation is to be governed by the District and not 
(the District by the nation. 
| Notwithstanding these obvious errors of the Letter, 
| We rejoice in its publication. In the main, it is wor- 
jthy of the highest commendation. 
| Ifwe had room here, we should say a word about 
the true meaning of ‘immediate emancipation,’ which, 
{wonderful as it may seem, Mr. A. seems not to have 
}perahonded. We can now only say, however, that 
many things are immediate duties, which, we have 
| reason to fear, will not be done these many days. If 
{ nothing is to be urged as a duty to be done immedi- 
‘ately, but that which all men are disposed to do im 
mediately, we may well despair of reforming the 
| world; for, in all such cases, there is the same ‘im- 
| practicability ’ of which Mr. Adams speaks. But this 
)species of impracticability can be overcome by con- 
| vineing those in error that they are wrong and in- 
ducing them to do right.. Here is the world’s hope. 





THE FOREIGN SLAVE-TRADE. 

Three years ago, in the Senate of the United States, 
John C. Calhoun expressed his regret that the laws of 
the United States had branded the foreign slave-trade 
as piracy. This was on the ground of principle—the 
clear and discriminating mind of the Great Nullifier 
could discern no moral difference between the legal 
slave-trade carried on with Virginia, and the illegal 
one between the Afriean coast and New Orleans. He 
is a free trade advocate, and this prohibition of the for- 
eign trade has notoriously been as advantageous to the 
negrow-growers of Virginia and Maryland as the re- 
strictive system was to the manufacturers of New Eng- 
land. It seems by the following article, which we find 
going the rounds of our daily papers, that he is not 
alone in his opinion and that there is a probability that 
a serious eflort will ere long be made ‘either to annex 
Texas to the Union, or repeal the laws against the for- 
eign slave-trade.’ Let our neighbors of the ‘old Do- 
minion ’ and Maryland look to it.—Pa. Freeman. 


The Slave Trade between Cuba and Texas. A report 
in circulation in Louisiana, that Texas was receiving 
slaves from Africa, via Cuba, has created some feel. 
ing among the planters of Louisiana. The complaint 
is, that if the fertile lands of Texas can be cultivated 
by slaves purchased for less than five hundred dollars, 
the planters will in time be enabled to ruin those here 
who have paid one thousand or fifteen hundred dollars 
for a field hand. The New Orleans Courier makes the 
following comments upon the subject.—N. Y. Express. 

‘It is now well known to those who have taken the 
trouble to inquire into the matter, that the slave-trade 
from Africa is more extensive than ever it was. One 
of the most violent opponents of the trade, a member 
of the British parliament, by the name of Buxton, has 
recently published a work upon the subject, in Lordon. 
In this work, Mr. Buxton gives it as his opinion that 
the African trade has derived strength from the very 
attempts made by the English government to su press 
it. He says, and produces facts in support of what he 
says, that the millions of money spent on the English 
cruisers, and the thousands of valuable lives which 
have been sacrificed in them to the climate, during the 
last thirty-two years, have only tended to make the 
trade more demoralizing and cruel in its tendencies, 
without at al] diminishing the number of slaves carried 
from Africa to America. 

If such have been the results produced by the inju- 
dicious efforts of the English philanthropists, we may 
well doubt the policy of the law of Congress, which 
has prohibited the importation of slaves from Africa— 
a policy that by all we can Jearn has no other effect 
than to cause the planter of Louisiana to pay to the 
Virginia slaver one thousand dollars for a negro, which 
now in Cuba, and by and by in Texas, may be bought 
for haif the money. 

It is known to those acquainted with the character 
of the African, that he is more patient and less unruly 
than the Virginia or Maryland negro—his very igno- 
rance of many things makes him less dangerous in a 
community like ours, and his constitution is better 
suited to our climate. In transporting him from his 
own country, his position, too, in civilization is better- 
ed, not worsted. 

The more we examine and reflect on the policy the 
Texians are likely to pursue in this matter openly or 
covertly, the more we are convinced that Texas should 
be annexed to the Union, or else Congress should repeal the 
law prohibiting the importation of slaves from Africa 
Otherwise, the culture of sugar and cotton in Louisi- 
ana will suffer greatly by the cheaper labor which 
i planters of Cuba and Texas can and will employ.’ 





THE MOBOCRATS! 
WHY NOT ENSLAVE THEM? 
It would only be turning upon them with their own 
logic, and treating them according to their own doc- 


trines. Occasions are not wanting; look at the fol- 
lowing : 
Riot. On Sunday night, the 20th ult., there was a 


tremendous fight among the Corkonians and Fardowns 
engaged on Burrell’s Mills, and other sections between 
this and Tarrytown. Fire arms were resorted to, shan- 
ties torn down. and several severely injured. Many of 
the offenders were taken, and carried betore the court 
then sitting at Bedford. The ringleaders escaped.— 
Hudson River Chronicle. 

Why notenslave them? The popular doctrine is, 
that the laborers in the southern States must be kept 
jin siavery, tor fear they will be riotous and unruly, if 
suffered to go free. A poor rule that won't work both 
ways! Why don’t those who believe in the doctrine, 
make a move for enslaving all our mobocrats—high 
and low—‘ gentlemen ot pruperty and standing’ among 
the rest? Or if this would’nt be popular at first, just 
begin with the loafers—the grog-shop gentry —the rot- 
ten egg corps. Nobody will miss them much in soci- 
ety. Ihe ‘respectable gentlemen’ who set them on, 
| would make vey good slaveholders, no doubt, and 

treat(?) them well’! [as they are already accustomed 

lie do.} Gov. McDuthe has said they must be made 
| slaves, in order to make property secure from their 
jdepredatious, and they seem determimed to fulfil the 
All the logic of the anti-abolitionists calis 
eirenslavement. They are no ‘ better off’ 
than the slaves! They ‘can’t take care of themselves’! 
‘We shall be overrun with them’! ‘ We can’t keep 
them in subjection.’ ‘They are not prepared for free- 
dow.’ 

If the colored population must be held in fetters for 
fear they should be riotous, what logic under heaven 
can preserve the actual rioters themselves from being 
feuered? We speak not in jest nor inirony. We con. 
fidently and seriously predict that if the anti-abolition 
doctrine prevails, there will be laws for enslaving riot- 
otous noribern loafers, in less than twenty-five years 
— the ume Gov. McDaffie predicted it.—Fricnd of 
Man. 














} MOST AUDACIOUS LARCENY, 
| Or property stealing itself! 

The Savannah Georgian of the 7th inst., contains 
the following advertisement. In reading it we cannot 
j but acknowledge that the ‘ Patriarchal system ’ does 
| not seem to work well at the present day. It will be 
| seen, Ist, that the man George has stolen his own body 
jand soul from the keeping of one John C. Neal, and 
{2d, that he has stolen from Messrs. Smith and Rob 
‘erts, between whom they were distributed, his ora wife, 
— his and her four children, Adam, Susan, Benny and 

iz! 

A mere piece of property undertaking to steal itself! 
—a - chattel personal to all intents and purposes what- 
ever,’ pretending to have wife and children —a thing 
transforming itself into a man—and worse than all,a 
black Prometheus or Frankenstein changing into warm 
and breathing humanity five other articles of merchan- 
dize!—Should such a being be permitted to remain 
among us, to the hazard of our ‘ peculiar species of 
property ?’ 

For ourselves, if this impudent ‘chattel personal’ 
ventures into Pennsylvania, we shall without delay 
send him and his stolen family, out of the country into | 
Queen Victoria’s Canada. Such a fellow does not ap- 
preciate the blessings of our republican form of gov- 
ernment. 











250 DOLLARS REWARD. 

Stolen from the subscriber on Saturday last, the 25th 
of May, by a negro man, named George, belonging to 
John C. Neal, the following negroes, viz.. Lettus, a 
negro woman, about 45 years of age, very black, a 
very large woman, and has a very coarse voice in 
speaking ; her son Adam, about 9 years old; Susan, 
her daughter, about 19 years old, a very likely woman 
and her child, a boy about one year old - Benny, a son 
of Lettus, about 12 years old, dark complexioned ; and 
Liz. a girl about 10 years old, also very dark complex- 
ioned. 

George isa very square built, dark complexioned 
negro, about 5 feet 6 or 7 inches high, and 1s THE FATH- 
eR oF Lerrvs’ cuinpRen : he has always had charge of 
his master’s affairs, is rather an intelligent fellow, can 
read well, and most probably write. 

We will give 250 dollars to any one who will deliver 
to us the above Negroes, or place them in any Jail in 
or out of the Territory, so that we can get them ; or 
we will give 25 dollars each, for the stolen negroes, 
and 100 dollars for George, if taken separately. 

We have reason to believe that George is backed by 
some white man, who will try to carry the negrves out 
of the country. Should they be found in the posses- 
sion of a white man, we will also give a liberal reward 
to any one who will plaee him in any Jail, or give us 
such informaton as will lead to his detection. 

W.C SMITH. 
R. J. ROBERTS. 
Monticello, Florida, May 27th, 1639. 


The Savannah Georgian, from which the above is 
taken, contains eleven advertisements of runaway 
slaves taken up and imprisoned,—a sheriff's sale of 
women, and the following : 

100 DOLLARS REWARD, 

WILL be paid for the apprehension of two negro 
men, Puiuire and Samrson, belonging to the estate of 
the late T.S. Williams, Esq. They have been out 
nearly 18 months, and are supposed to be encamped 
in the swamp, in the vicinity of Pine Forest Plantation, 
belonging to said estate, near the rail road about 11 
mijes from Savannah. Philip is of a yellow complex- 
ion, from 25 to 30 years of age, about 5 feet 10 inches 
high; has asore leg which causes him to be lame. 
Sampson is of the same complexion, about 30 years of 
age, and six feet high. The above reward will be 
paid, on their being lodged in jail, or fifty dollars for 


either, on application to 
CHAS. HARTRIDGE. 


May 25—4m. 


Eighteen months in a Georgia swamp, companions of 
the Alligator, and the deadly Rattlesnake, in prefer- 
ence to the tender mercies of the slave-driver! What 
a commentary on the oft-repeated assertion that the 
slave is ‘ eontented and happy?’ 

The Georgian has at its editorial head a picture of 
the stars and stripes of the United S:ates, and under- 
neath the following lines as its motto : 


Flag of the free! still bear thy sway, 
Undimm’d through ages yet untold ; 

O’er earth’s proud realms thy stars display, 
Like morning’s radiant clouds unrolled. 

Flag of the skies! still peerless shine, 
Through ether’s azure vault unfurled, 

Till every hand and heart entwine, 

To sweep OPPRESSION from the world. 

Pa. Freeman. 





‘NIGGER? 

We have occasion now and then to use this term so 
honorable to American republicanism. But we regard 
it as no longer applicabie to our colored friends. It 
belongs, in its original significancy, only to those who 
are base enough to taunt with it our colored brethren 
or the abolitionists. To be saluted with it is an honor 
toan abolitionist. It betukens his interest and share in 
the great and glorious revolution, which is going on 
and restoring the colored man his long withholden 
rights. We joyfully share Hs remaining reproach 
with our colored friends. It has lost its deadly sting. 
The tyrants who once enforced its murderous power, 
can do it no longer. The expanding intellect and 
rising self-respect of our long down-trodden country- 
men, will soon cast the abhorrent term entirely off up- 
on the pates of the gutter-haunting pro-slavery which 
survives the abolition revolution. It does not now be- 
long to the colored people. They sheuld no longer 
recognise it. And as to the distinctions of color and 
feature, which attend them, they are no longer of any 
account at all in the estimation of liberalized anti-sla- 
very. Their complexion is like any other complexion. 
Whether fairer, or less fair than the hues which mark 
other climes than those of their ancestry, is matter of 
individual fancy. The sable complexion ceases to be 
regarded as the badge of degradation or inferiority. 
We challenge the silly world about us—that color is 
not even skin deep—and more than this, the notion 
that dark color is Jess beautiful than what approaches 
more or less to white, is a vulgar, local prejudice—a 
narrow-minded, untravelled idea. The eye that has 
seen, or the imagination that can behold, the various 
complexions burned by the sun upon the scattered ha- 
man family, regards this matter with far other estima- 
tion than spirits that have always been confined with- 
in sight of their own chimney smoke. And itis a 
question yet to be decided here, who would be most 
beautiful, the colored or uncolored intellectual man, or 
refined and high-souled woman. This question of ex- 
ternal comeliness is of no vast importance, but slight 
as it is—it is far from certain that elevated taste would 
award the palm of beauty to the half-bleached, muddy, 
sallow hue worn by that multi-colored population em- 
braced under the charitable name of white. The day 
is at hand, however, and is even now, when humanity 
will be estimated with bat little reference to the ray- 
reflecting power ofthe buman surface. The abvlition- 
ist disregards it now. He holds it as he does size, or 
weight, the shade of the eye or hue of the hair. They 
are all the unessential diversities of a human family. 
And the abolitionist ealls wpon his colored friends to 
disregard them as he does. They have to reform in 
this bebalf as wellas we. Both have learned only the 
theory and have a clumsy awkward practice. It will 
take time and use to entirely rid them and us of pro- 
slavery embarrassment. It tarries about us like the 
tipsy gait and seypy manner about the reformed 
drunkard. 

We call on onr colored friends to regard themselves 
notas objects of favor with the abolitionists—but as 
neecing no favor on account of any exterior peculiari- 
ties. The infernal spell that bound them down is bro- 
ken. 

We make these remarks lest our frequent use of the 
haied word ‘nigger’ should have wounded our re- 
spected and beloved colored friends. We use the term 
to put to shame the mean and ungenerous taunters, 
who continae to cast it on their fellow men. We hope 
our colored friends will esteem it and use it as we do. 
Itis a weapon for them now to turn upon their un~- 
manly enemies—to take by the handle and not by the 

int. Ali the honorabie feeling in the country 1s en- 
listed in their cause. Pro-slavery itself is ceasing to 
despise eolor unless it happen to be dark-complexioned. 
Dark skinned pro-slavery is sensitively bitter on this 
point. It cannot so easily get over this a a pres 
the colorphobia, as their paler and less pag “ss coun- 
trymen. There are comparatively few dar skinned 
white folks among the ab of their 
own complexion deters them from approaching the: 














shame 











subject of slavery. The contempt which they and 


their paler brethren have heaped upon color remains 
upon themselves, and they will despise themselves for 
it long after genwine white and colored people have for- 
gotten its degradation.— Herald of Freedom. 





From the Emancipator. 


SKETCH OF A SLAVEHOLDER’S SERMON IN 
ILLINOIS. 

Brother Leavitt,—Hearing a slaveholkting minister 
preach in this region, last summer, on the exceliencies 
of Christianity, 1 was so pleased with his principles, 
that [ could not refraim from taking notes, (however 
unmannerly it may be in these days.) The frst princi- 
ple that I noted was this: ‘ Christianity makes mankind 
one vast brotherhood.” He taught us that there is but 
ene family and one Father—that men are all brethren. 
Now this is a noble sentiment, and true as it is noble. 
But why did not the preacher see and feel the dreadful 
inconsistency beiween this principle and holding his 
‘brethren’ as articles of pod ois ac as slaves ? 

The second principle among my notes is: Christianity 
is well adapted to all men in every’age, and clime and con- 
ditien”” Glorious truth! Why, then, sheald our 
brethren in the South be robbed of the Bible, or be 
transported to Africa that their ‘debasement may be 
reached by the heavenly light?’ 

Third : * Christianity is given ESPECIALLY to the poor’ 
—he called this a disttngwshing and blessed peculiarity 
—spoke of the Saviour's treatment of the poor—his 
kindness and condescension, and pains taking to preach 
to the poor. He then went on to denounce a woe 
upon those who withhold the Bible from the common 
people—referring, I suppose, to the Roman Catholic 
priesthood. Yet he himself holds a dozen of the com- 
nion people in slavery, uncer laws which make ita 
crime to teach them to read even the Bible. In the 
‘State where he lives there are upwards of 200,000 per- 
sons who cannot be taught undera penalty of $500 jor 
the first offence. How cana slaveliolder denounce a 
war against popish despotism ? 

Fourth: ‘The truths of Christianity necessarily ele- 
vate and refine the human mind—i. e. the doctrines of 
the resurrection and immortality.’ Yet the slaves are 
kept by law in ignorance of (the source of) these ele- 
valing truths, and in the consequent debasement, to be 
beasts of burden for the benefit of the master’s tem- 
poral interests! 

Fifth: ‘ Christianity brings motives of infinite power to 
sustain and protect the relations of life—esreciaLLy the 
marriage relation” Yet the preacher has slaves in his 
family who are compelled t» live in a state of concu- 
binage ; and be upholds a system which makes man 
property and so annihilates the marriage institution, 
and utterly violates al) the domestic relations. Slaves 
cannot be lawfully married, wives and children belong 
to a master, and nottoa husband and father. These 
things sanctioned by a preacher of the Gospel that 
‘ brings motives of infinite power to sustain and proteet 
the relations of life!’ Oh, shame, where is thy blush? 

Sicta: ‘Christianity is the only safeguard for the 
rights of freemen—it forbids dominion.’ Whether he 
meant to intimate that Christianity is mot the safeguard 
for the rights of slaves, or that it does secure liberty to 
all; Icannot tell. He spoke trath, however, when he 
said that Christianity ‘ forbids dominion.’ Tt does, in- 
deed, furnish us with the law of love, the principle of 
equality. And when these beautiful principles become 
operative in the minds of preachers and their hearers, 
they will truly be safeguards for the rights of men. 
Yours, in behalf of truth and consistency, W.T. A. 





From the Michigan Observer. 
COLORED SCHOOLS IN DETROIT. 

I have been a resident in the city of Detroit but a 
few weeks, and during that time] have been locking 
atthe different benevolent operations that have en- 
gaged the minds of the citizens of this place,—and none 
appear to serve the cause of humanity more fully than 
the instruction given to colored people of this city. I 
visited the Sabbath school last Sabbath, where there 
were between thirty and forty, both old and young, 
who were, as it was apparent, eager to learn the word 
of God. Good attention was given to all the exercises 
ofthe school, and there was-.a manifest desire to know 
their Master’s will. Tome it was a season of interest, 
more especially when I reflect that it has been se often 
observed of colored people, that they would not im- 
prove the best opportunity to acquire knowledge, and 
that more particularly the knowledge of the word of 
God. The number present and the interest manifested 
on the part of the attendants, was demonstrative evi- 
dence tothe reverse. They now begin to speak of the 
blessings of this institution, and of 11s instrumentality 
in the salvation of some souls. May their teachers be 
faithful to the trust committed to their charge. 

I received an invitation from Mr. Reed to attend the 
singing school taught by him. Monday evening I 
found him engaged in instructing a choir of between 
fifty and sixty scholars. Considering the time he has 
been instructing them, which does not exceed two and 
a half months, and the little knowledge they have of 
reading, their performance of sacred music was truly 
astonishing, and certainly does credit to their teacher. 

The solemnity of the scholars, and the well marked 
christian character of the school, to me appeared wor- 
thy of imitation. 

Through the politeness of Mr. Dutton, I was invited 
to visit the district schoo] taught by him, with the as- 
sistance ofhis lady, and a Miss Colburn. He inform- 
ed me it had been in operation about five months. 
The whole number of pups attending the school was 
seventy-one, and of this number thirty-two were adults, 
twenty-one males and eleven females. Some men 
with their wives. But few of the adults have attended 
the school more than seven or eight weeks ; only a few 
of these could read the simplest sentence when they 
commenced. Now they read tolerably well, the most 
of them, and bid fair to be able to read for themselves, 
and also to transact business for themselves. The 
number of adults attending the school, is a fair indi- 
cation that the colored people prize knowledge, and are 
willing to obtain it, even at a sacrifice ef ume and 
money which they can Hl spare. The attendance of 
this number of grown persons, is in itself, conclusive 
evidence that the education of the colored people has 
been neglected. The younger portion of the school, 
for the most part, have been in attendance since the 
commencement. But few of these could read at the 
commencement. 

Should any of your readers doubt the ability of the 
colored people’s learning, this school would be the first 
place | would recommend them to visit for evidenee, 
and that kind of evidence which would carry with it 
conviction. 

The studious attention of the scholars to their books, 
the arrangement of the sehool, the specimens of pen- 
manship, which would not disgrace a lady’s album, 
the neat and clean writing buoks, the good order, 
which prevailed, all speak very mach in favor of their 
teachers, 

Ignorance is a bane to society, and will equally a 
ply to all classes of people, whether white or black. 
Would you wish to elevate the character of any class of 
people who are in the depth of degradation? Educate 
them. As far as you extend to them the blessings of 
education, so far you elevate them in the scale of hu- 
man existence. It has been stated, that the colored 
people of Detroit are vicious, that they are ugly. Are 
not some of the whites so? Take an equal number of 
whites, of similar education, means of knowledge, and 
constant exposure to the lordly domineering of @ ty~ 
rant, place them in the precise situation of the colored 
people—and which would be the worst? I think the 
diflerence, if in favor of either, would be im favor of 
the former, for there is no question that they are pos- 
sessed of a different temperament from the whites, more 
patient under grief, and less sensible to wroog and not 
so liable to resentment. 

February 23d, 1539. 


ELIAM. 





From the Taunton Whig. 

A fact for Provestants, or the way to make Catholics. 
‘ Facts are stubborn things’ Who can withstand the 
argument of a fact! Protestant Christian! Do you 
rize the pure religion you profess, and do you mourn 
at every accession to pa influence in our land! If 
so—read and ponder the following fact. A colored 
family consisting of six members, residing in a town 
not fifty miles irom Boston, are now regular attend~ 
ants at the Catholic church. It is two years since they 
lett a Protestant sanctuary, and have ceased to listen 
to Protestant preaching. Said one of the family a few 

days since. T like Cathohe worship very much. 
want to die in their faith. They have no ‘ Negro 
in their church. Do you think Protestants can be 


Christians, to make such a distinction, as they often do, 
in the Honse of God” And what think you abant this, 
Protestant professor? A ros To Tax ‘ Negro Prw. 
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LITION CAUSE. 
vered in May last, 


THE DIGNITY OF THE ABO 

Such is the title of a speech deti hf 

by Hon. Wittiam Jay, before the Young erat “i 

Society of the city of New York, cc a part 

the leet Eapnnsipetes. — ae ear pbctitioniste are 
: act. 

. = tay in o simnilar light with the polit- 


ds: 
. ies of the day, he proces’ 
teal parties 0 re pve wherein the resemblance 
sil, 


T propos, Sit great body of abolitionists and these 
exists betwee masses of men, with whom we are thus 
heterogencow® | asseciated. 1 will place theie gen- 


pm 
unceremonicus> conduct side by stde, and I very 
eral charan vkether we shall discover between them 
mach dost ’ i lor of resemblance. 
‘en & shade of affinity—a color of resemb! 

What, { woul ask, in the first place, is the NATORE OF 
‘ne PRIMCIPLES professed by the poliuciaas of the ae ? 
Are they like the principles of abolition, fixed as ‘ 1e 
polar star, ever emanating from one high source ; or 
are they fickle and wavering, as the winds of honven, 
veering from quarter to quarter as circumstances 
change, and at fitmes so Taintly exhibited, that it is im- 
possible to define them with exacmess. I am far 
from wishing%o designate either of the great divisions 
ot o«rcountrymen, as peculiarly of ums vacillating 
haracter; but that seach has long been the case with 
regard to American politics, I believe no one will 
deny, j need quote re instance in support of the as- 
certion that parties claiming to be identical in charac- 
ter with those that preceded them, are governed by 
very different rules, than the well knewn fact that the 
appellation and principl s of the old FEBERALISTS, whose 
head was Washington, the tramers of our Constitution, 
the founders of our government, are now scouted with 
the whigs as by the democrats, 


contempt, as well by 
if » so honored, is bandied between 


and the very name onc ; 
them as aterm ofreproacn. , 

The adoption by any association of men of expedieney 
of action,—and this I understand to bea 
common principle in politics,—at once CECRIES & wide 
gulf between that party and the abolitionists. Our 
rule of action isthe ancompromising one of justice, 
the unchangeableone of truth. Resistance to tyranny 
in its worst forms, and a consistent adherance to the 
maxim of ‘equal rights,’ which all profess and so few 
practice, is atone sutlicient to prevent even an approach 
to affinity between abolitionists and politicians. 

Abolitionists, sir, are not more singular in their fix- 

edness and consistency, than they are in the DISINTER- 
estepness of their labors, and the PURITY OF THEIR 
exps. Few will deny that the aim of our politicians, 
with rare exceptions, from the veriest demagogue that 
fawns upon the great, and blusters in the tavern, to 
him who aiming at the highest office in the people’s 

vift, sells his principles for a paltry vote, is essential- 

ly, intrinsically selfish. But who can utier this of 

abolitionists? They have been denounced as incen- 

diaries, stigmatized as fanatics, scouted as madmen, 

and ridiculed as fools: bat which of their most malig- 

nant enemies has ever taunted them with selfishness ? 

Every other charge, no matter how infamously false, 

or ridiculously gross, has been brought against them, 

and found some to give it credence ; but credulity itself 

would laugh at the idea of their aim being selfish. 

Obloquy the most bitter, persecution the most relent- 

less, has constantly rewarded their labors of love. 

Their well tried characteristic INDEPENDENCE, or as 

theirenemies term it, obstinacy—that martyr-firmness, 
against which, seft words and hard blows have proved 
equally unavailling; which neither the cold looks of 
familiar friends, nor the heavy load of public odium, 
has suflerd to move ; which has made all things great 
and small, personal comforts, private happiness, indi- 
vidual repuiation, subservient to the one cause of hu- 
man and religious liberty ; this quality alone separates 
them at an infinite distance in a moral point of view, 
from bodies of men, who are too often influenced in 
their public conduct, by the hope or fear of personal 
aggrandisement or personal loss: men who change 
their creed, as they change their clothes, without an 
idea that they are doing aught thatis singular, or un- 
becoming ; whe in the course of a few years, may 
have belonged to half-a dozen parties, and publicly 
expressed various opposite opinions of the same thing. 
Ifthe fear of losing office or popularity can thus sud- 
denly revolationize their principles, what think you 
would be the effect with them of the prospect of loss of 
property and loss of life—of those trials with which 
we all have been threatened, and which many of us 
have met, Yet these instead of withdrawing, have 
attached abolitionists more devotedly to their holy 
work. Their voice has never sounded more loud, than 
amid the hooting of the mob, and the breezes of per- 
secution far from extinguishing, have fanned the flame 
of their devotion into a brighter blaze. 

Equally, sir, are the abolitionists distinguished from 
all political associations by the interest felt in their 
progress throughout the globe. The paltry concerns 
of parties that originate and centre in self, influence 
comparatively a narrew circle. Ours is the cause of 
humanity, and enlists the sympathies of the wortp. In 
our own land there are many that oppose us, whom I 
should be sorry to suppose destitute of every noble 
principle or generous emotion ; but it is because pre- 
judice or interest blinds them te the trath, blunts their 
judgment, and warps their feelings, that they can look 
with apathy upon the wrongs of the slave, and with 
displeasure on the efforts ef abolrtionists. But leave 
the region whose soil is-cursed, and whose almost all 
is polluted by slavery, and go where you will, from 
England to classic Greece, from the ancient kingdoms 
of enlightened Europe, through the more civilized 
parts of Eastern Asia, and the scattered islands of the 
Pacific te our western borders ; in the North, and the 
South, andthe East, and the West; wherever the pulse 
of human feeling beats in a christian heart, or the 
throb of sympathy is felt for the destitute and the op- 
pressed ; wherever the light of the gospel has gladden- 
ed the soul; wherever virtue is honored, and justice 
respected, and cruelty, and meanness, and robbery, and 
murder are held in detestation, there shall there go up 
to heaven—and there does even now ascend in the re- 
motest regions of the world—a prayer for the slave; a 
sigh (curse?) for the oppressor, and a blessing for the 
abolitionists of America. 

Lastly, our cause is distinguished from all others by 
the glorious end it has in view. It unites the aim of 
the patriot, the philanthropist and the Christian. How 
petty appears the establishment ef a bank, or a sub- 
treasury, when compared with the emancipation, the 
enfranchisement of a people—with the elevation of 
millions ef men made ia the image of Deity, from the 
condition of chattels, to the standard of humanity ; 
the clothing in the mantle of freedom, a race of slaves, 
and pouring upon the unbroken darkness of their 
minds not only the glorious light of liberty and civili- 
zation, but the more holy and purifying beams of 
Christianity ! 

To break in exe soul the slumber of intellect that 
tyranny has crushed, and warm the flood of feeling 
that oppression has chilled, has justly been esteemed 
a God like work. What appellation then can be too 
glorious fora scheme which is to open the floodgate 
of light and knowledge upon a nation steeped in igno- 
rance and ground down with eppression ! 

it has been deemed a noble task, te free an innocent 
race from usurped authority at the point of the sword, 
and though at each step, the earth drank the blood of 
the fallen, and thousands of accountable beings were 
sent, without a warning, to the tribunal of their Jupee ; 
the painter and the poet, the historian and the philoso- 
pher, have immortalized the deed, and the men of suc- 
ceeding ages have warmed into enthusiasm in admi- 
ration of the heroes who established the freedom of a 
few, upon the slaughtered bodies of a multitude. 
What emotion then, I ask, should be aroused in our 
souls by the thought that weare co-workers in a no- 
bler cause, than ever fired the warrior or inspired the 
poet; acause which, by the blessing of heaven, shall 
be prosecuted with faithfulness, until conscience, a 
mightier weapon than the sword, shall pierce the op- 
pressor’s heart, and the voice of law—at length the 
voice of justice—restore to an enslaved people, the 
rights of freemen. Nor will liberty be theirs alone, 
for trom the dim shades of futurity I heara voice 
arise, swelling with the tones of joy and thankfulness, 
to bless the memories ef you, who amid obloquy and 

rsecution, now are endeavoring to secure the dearest 

irth-rignt man can inherit, to greet the entrance of un- 
born millions into this world of sorrows and of crimes. 

Such is the cause in which it is our privilege to be 
en pure inats origin, censistent in its progress, 
and glorieus inits end; and being such, I believe and 
I could adduce seme reasons for the belief, that no 
man who professes himsedfa Christian, none who lays 
the slightest claim to the character of a patriot, none 
who pretends in the smallest degree to love virtue, and 
honor justice, can defend slavery without the grossest 
inconsistency ; and although itis esteemed a smal! 
matter in our day, for men in high station to say one 
thing and do another ; to hold one principle to-day and 
its Oppose to-morrew, slavery involves them all in one 
grand censtant irrecencileable contradiction. which un- 
til their characters are altogether blackened and their 
consciences entirely seared, will adhere to them as 
surely as fire burneth and pitch defileth. 


as a rule 





‘THE EMANCIPATOR’ AFLOAT. 

Mr. Editor,—A friend of mine and yours has related 
a little fact, which may be regarded as a straw in the 
wind, to show the course of public opinion. 

Within a skort time past, a gentleman of this city 
had buiit, with geeat care, a beautiful pleasure boat, 
im which he intended to enjov himself on the waters of 
the rivers and harbor. As he was abdout launching 
his he barge, he was at aloss foraname. Be- 
ing himself what 1s called ‘a Liberalist’ in sentiment, 

e me wey to his friends that he should call her ‘ The 
Tom Paine.’ But this was objected to by them all, on 
the ground that it would be an outrage on public opin- 
joa, One of them, a Baptist brother, and a sound ab- 
elitionist, proposed to name her, offering to furnish her 
with a bagdsome flag for the privilege. His proposal 
was accepted, and forthwith the name was produced— 
‘THE EMANCIPATOR.’ And with this name paint- 
ed on her stern, and streaming on her banner, she is 
pow sailing in ows waters ‘free as air.’ C. W.D. 
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ALLEGED EFFECT OF SLAVERY ON THE AG- 
RICULTURE OF VIRGINIA. 
To the Editor of the Daily Advertiser : ‘ea 
The following letter, revised by the writer, ts from 
the ‘ Fermer's Register, a monthly work, published at 
Petersburg, in Virginia, one of the most valuable ag- 
ricultural publications in the United States, and edited 
by Edmund Raffin, Esq. of that city. P. J. 


To the Editor of the Farmer's Register: 
Portsmoota, (Va.) April ist, 1839. 

In lower Virginia, you have indeed, from all ac- 
counts, a vast and fine tract of country, from 60 to 80 
miles broad, along the whole Atlantic coast. The 
land, almost a pertect level, with but slight undulations, 
was, evidently once covered by the sea; not a stone, 
of even the least size, being leit by nature, in this 
whole wide and extended space. This vast country is 
now, in a considerable measure, without a population, 
the abandoned lands being again covered with forests, 
as they were in former days, in the times of the red 
men. The land unce so fertile, having been progres- 
Sively overrun, and in a great measure worn out or 
ruined by a system of perpetual cropping and exhaus- 
tion for ages ; little or nothing being restored to a soil 
never ungrateful, in return for all that was taken 


SUBLIME! 


We very much doubt whether there can be found in 
the writings of Daniel Webster or Edward Everett, or 
even in the English language, a passage superior to 
the following for beauty, eloquence, grandeur and real 
sublimity of thought and expression. {t forms the pe- 
roration of an address delivered at Middiebary, Ver- 
mont, July 4, 1836, by Eowarv D. Baxzen, a gentle- 
man of sterling integrity and uncommon intellectual 
power, to whose zeal and steadfastness the friends of 
freedom in Vermont are largely indebted for the bigh 
and commanding position which their cause in that 
State now occupies.—J. 

The day that shall witness the triumph of public 
opinion over Slavery is fast approaching. From the 
eminence on which [ now stand. I see in the far off 
distance the great prison house of death. Its gloomy 
walls, built up on human hearts and cemented by hu- 
man tears and blood, tower up into the skies with a 
heaven-insulting glory. Its impious Spires and un- 
hallowed domes, burnished with the gold wrung from 
the sweat and toil of the defenceless, flash defyingly in 
the sun. It seems to mock the power of the earth- 
quake and the storm. But while I gaze, I see the 





away, the earth thus cruelly injured and rubbed of its 
fertility refuses its increase. Lands thus abandoned 
become quickly covered with forests. Yet those vast 
forests, it is well known, will in process of time reno- 
vate the land, by the enormous and continual drop- 
pings of their leaves, until a new virgin mould of con- 
siderable depth is formed on the surface, and the soi] 
is recovered and restored to its former fertility. Good 
lands may now be obtained in this vicinity, and with- 
in two miles of the Navy Yard and the wharves of 
Portsmouth, for $5 an acre, heavily covered, wholly or 
in great part, with wood of a new and most luxuriant 
growth. We are fully aware of the causes of this 
destruction, and these same causes still continuing, it 
seemsnot very probable that these lands ever can be 
duly appreciated or rise to their full vaiue, nntil those 
causes are removed. 

It appears to me that the soi! answers well to the 
description which writers have given of the soil of 
Flanders, which though formerly very poor and ex- 
hausted, has now become, under exiraordinary man- 
agement, the garden of the world. lam fully satis- 
fied that the whole of Eastern Virginia, with suitable 
management by clearing and draining, may in like 
manner, become one day, not only the most healthy 
country, but the garden of all the Atlantic States.— 
The lands of this vicinity, as faras 1 have seen, ap 
pear to be at least as fertile as many of those lands of 
Massachusetts which now bring $100 an acre; and 
from the greater length of the summers and other 
causes, larger crops by far, as 1 am fully convinced, 
may be obtained from many of these lands and at far 
less expense, than are obtained from many of the 
best lands of Massachusetts. ' 

In this extensive and level country, there are very 
large tracts of land of another class and extraordinary 
character, which have never been recluimed, and to 
which all the preceding general remarks do not apply. 
These are the low flats, boggy lands, or mors. The 
svil of these moors is usually very deep, of a coal 
black color, consisting of a mixture of pure vegetable 
mould and sand, and resting on an impervious sub- 
stratum ofclay. These immense tracts have for along 
time been condemned as worthless, and but a very 
small proportion of them have ever been reclaimed or 
brought into cultivation ; consequently they still re- 
tain resources of fertility unimpaired and almost ex- 
haustless; nothing more being necessary than simply 
ditching and effectual draining to develope their ex- 


land the mostjproductive in America, and fully equal, 
it is believed, to the very best alluvial districts of the 
West. The experiment has been tried by some of the 
most irtelligent, and I have witnessed the very extra- 
ordinary results, 

Thus has this fine country, in this day become, in 
part, a recovered or renovated country; but in other 
parts or in a considerable proportion of its very best 
lands, it is in fact anew country, which has never yet been 
reclaimed. The climate is precisely like that of those 
other new countries, of lhe Western States.—The peo- 
ple, and particularly strangers, are subject, as at the 
West, to fevers, agues and bilious complaints, during 
the autumnal months, and from precisely the same 
causes ; but only during those months when, the sum- 
mer being past, vegetation is on the decay; and only 
in those parts which are covered with interminable 
forests and in low boggy situations. Those causes 
being removed, the whole country will probably be- 
come as healthy, atall seasons, and in allits parts, as 
any country on earth. 


land; and is I am fully satisfied, capable of sustaining 
a population of from eight to ten millions of souls, 
Your treasures of calcareons manures, for the reno- 
vation of the lands, are inexhaustible, and are pro- 
fusely scattered over the whole country far and wide. 
This important fact I have learnt from all the accounts 
I have received from your own highly valuable wri- 
tings, and from the late Geological surveys of the 
State. This is not the case in a very considerable por- 
tion of New England: where in very many extensive 
sections, calearous substances are not found. But 
one great obstacle or objection, with many of our 
Northern men, to a permanent residence in this coun- 
try, is the state of slavery which here exists. For sla- 


and degrade the wages of the free laborer, but to de- 
grade the profession of labor itself, by conforming the 
condition of the laborer to that of the slave. It is not 
thus in New England, generally speaking, but the 
reverse—idleness being deemed, in that country, rather 


in all. This State contains about 500,000 slaves, 
which are probably valued by their owners, one with 
another, at $400 each, or $200,000,000 for the whole. 
Now can any one doubt, that if all these slaves were 
emancipated, the lands of Virginia would rise $5 an 
acre? This rise of $5 an acre, would alone be equiv- 
alent to the estimated value of all the slaves. I am 


cause, would be far greater than is bere estimated ; 


more than $500,000,000 in the rise of their jands alone. 


great exient, from all the Northern free States. In- 
stcad of emigrating to the West, where labor is scarce, 
the Yankees would then flock hither and hire up, at 
advanced wages,the freed slaves, and ere long the 
whole of eastern Virginia might become a perfect gar- 
den. 

The growth of the forests in this climate, even on 
worn-out lands, is remarkably rapid. The advantage 


wheat is well known ; and its peculiar adaptedness to 
the growth of all early vegetabies and fruits of every 
kind, for the supplies of the markets of the great cities 
of the middle States, is very great and unrivalled. 
These cities by the Rail Roads and Steam Navigation, 
are now brought very nigh ; the city of New York be- 
ing not more than 24 hours removed from Norfolk and 
Portsmouth. This distance will shortly be reduced, 
by anew Rail Road route, to 20 hours ; yet the sea- 
son of spring at Portsmouth is full a month in advance 
of the season at New York. Strawberries are ripe and 
usually gone by the 20th May. The wheat of lower 
Virginia ts usually fit toreap by the i5th or 20th June, 
and from its ripening soearly will almost always com- 
mand a higher price than the wheat raised at the north, 
and especially where flour mills have been established, 
inasmuch as new flour is always preferred to old. The 
fields of Virginia are annually reaped, and the pro- 
duce converted into flour, and this flour is usually sent 
immediately for sale to Philadelphia, New York and 
Boston, where it always brings a high price, even be- 
fore the wheat fields of the North are ready to har- 
vest. 

Although the prices of provisions are generally at 
least as low in this part of Virginia, and the price of 
labor much lower, than in New England, yet this dif- 
ference in regard to wages seems to be rather nominal 
than real ; since the expenses of fare and of entertain- 
ment to the traveller, are far greater on all the main 
travelling routes of the South, so far as I have seen, 
thanthey are north of New York city and in New 
England. Therefore I am persuaded that the people 
of the South and of Virginia, will never be able to 
compete with their brethren of the less highly favor- 
ed soil of New England, either in Agriculture, Man- 
ufactures or Commerce, until some great change, un- 
der divine Providence, can be brought about in the po- 
litical and social condition of their people. 

Iam persuaded that there are few or no sections of 
our country, where a first rate experienced northern 
farmer could locate himself to greater advantage in 
regard to profit than in this part of Virginia, for the 
cultivation of all kinds of early productions for north- 
ern markets—which there command a most extrava- 
gant price. With some exceptions, your work horses 
and horned cattle during winter are lean and poor, so 
fat as I have remarked. But this, 1am persuaded, is 
owing, not toany particular defect of soil or climate, 
but rather in many instances, to want of shelter and 
bad keeping ; to want of attention and care. My horses, 
which we purchased and brought down hither from 
Baltimore, owing to our usual attention and care, are 
now in the finest possible condition. So alse are those 
of the Navy Yard here, although as I am told, some 
of those horses are very old. As to the race horses in 
Virginia, from all the information I have been enabled 
to obtain, they are the finest in the world. 

Very respectfully, 
WILLIAM KENRICK. 














Mr. Norais, elected Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of New Hampshire, is the man who made 
himself so conspicuous in making out the writ to ar- 
rest the Rev. Geo. Storrs as a vagrant. It will be re- 
collected, that while on his knees in prayer in the meet- 


traordinary fertility, and to render these vast tracts of 


Your State contains, as I believe, 44,000,000 acres of 


very in Virginia, not only has a tendency to lower 


as a vice and useful labor as a virtue, alike honorable 


persuaded, however, that the rise of lands from this 


and that were all the slaves emancipated at this day, : 
the State of Virginia would experience a clear gain of | Joel, and of Obadiah, and of Amos the herdman of 


Emigration to the South would then take place, to a 


of this part of Virginia for the early production of 


heaving of the ocean of public opinion, beneath my 
feet. The great fountains ofits deep are breaking up. 
| hear the moan of the coming tempest as it musters 
be storms afar off; and the skies gather blackness 
«bove my head. The billows go sweeping on in ma- 
jesty and might. The surge beats upon the base of 
that proud edifice. The indignant tempest goes ca- 
| Peering over the face ofthe moved waters. The roar 
ofthe roused ocean comes thundering upon the ear. 
| The waves, crested with fury, beat with resistless en- 
| ergy upon its massive structures, The waters and the 
) Storm ave up in their wrath and speak now with an 
‘earthquake voice.’ I see that Bastile of haman 
hearts tremble from its very base Its walls are 
shaking in the elemental war. Behold its towers and 
turrets nod and topple to their fall. See! its founda- 
ltions give way—it reels, it sinks, it plunges, is gone, 
jand the waters pass over it and hide it forever! The 
| Spirit of peace and love broods over the tempest and it 
jis hushed. The ocean sinks into unrutiled calmness 
and the fury of the storm is stilled. And bark! strains 
of the sweetest harmony break upon the ear. A cho- 
rus of millions of voices comes swelling upon the calm, 
j Stull air, hymning praises and thanksgivings. Itis 
| the music of redeemed hearts and disenthralled spirits. 
|Oh! the sublimity of that song of the free! How its 
|Strains are caught from lip to lip, from the valley to 
jthe hill top, from mountain to mountain, until the 
whole land is wrapt in its melody an the skies rever- 
berate with the pealing anthem. 


WENDELL PHILLIPS. 

We wish we could introduce this peerless young 
Bostonian to the free labor anti-slavery of New Hamp- 
shire. Born and bred of the flower of that proud 
city’s aristocracy, he is the friend and the brother of 
the colored people any the abolitionists. His father, 
John Phillips, was, We believe, the spontaneously 
selected first mayor of the city. When the haughty 
town first took upon itself the more metropolitan name 
of city, who for Jord mayor, but John Phillips, 
the representative of all that was cityish and ‘ancient 
and honorable’ in this New-England London. Wen- 
dell is his son—and he is a rare instance of the union 
of princely rank with the talent and the personal grace 
and accomplishment that can adorn it. And where 
do we find this young star of the aristocracy? Shot 
down from his lofty orbit, in the milky way of vani- 
ty’s sky, and coursing about in the depths of abolition- 
ism and negro degradation. Instead of lolling on the 
sofas of the Otises, the Searses and the what-not inac- 
cessibles of Beacon street, or parading the flags of 
Pearl street with the mindless heir-apparents, you find 
him obscured with Garrison, in the depths of Nassan 
| Court, beyond the explorations of the butcher’s cart 
and the Aol/y-boat man, or going arm in arm with Oli- 
ver Johnson to an anti-slavery meeting in Belknap 
street or madam Parkman’s stable, the Chardon Street 
|Chapel. This is the young Pitt who struck James 
T. Austin with lightning in Faneuil Hall, when that 
base and bioody minded man attempted to throw over 
the modern mob and the murderers of Lovejoy the 
mantle of the revolution, and the same that hailed the 
colored man in affectionate and fraternal accents. as 
‘brother Cole,’ the other day, in the thronged assem- 
biy of the New-England Convention. We heard his 
beautiful farewell address, and were the more as- 
tonished at it, that it was unpremeditated. In the 
forenoon Garrison proposed that some resolutions be 
prepared connected with Phillips’ contemplated voyage 
to England, to be offered in the afternoon, that might 
call on him for a farewell address to his anti-slavery 
brethren and sisters before crossing the water. This 
was probably the first intimation of it to Mr. Phillips, 
who was present, one of the committee, and he had 
only a few hours in which to think on what topics 
he should speak. The reporter has given his words, 
but could not give the tones, the spirit, the manner, 
the person. He has gone and the blessing of Al- 
mighty God be upon him on the sea and in the old 
land to which he goes—the land of Westminster Ab- 
bey, of Thompson and O’Connell.—Herald of Freedom. 








From the Herald of Freedom. 


ALVAN STEWART. 

This gigantic abolitionist is stirring the heart of the 
West to its deepest foundations, by his mighty ap. 
peals. He harrows the human soul with the original. 
ity of Shakspeare. We have never seen surpassed 
some of his outpourings of imagination. At the 
opening of Pennsylvania Hall he spoke of the visita- 
tions of God on Egypt for its slight oppressions of the 
Israelites, and of the doom of Edom tor her impeding 
{the flight of the fugitive chosen people through her 
jlands, ina strain of awful sablimity which has no 
} modern parallel, and that breathes the lofty poetry of 
the people of the age of which he speaks, the an- 
cient people of God and the times of the prophets. 
His picture of the desolations of Pera, ‘the doomed 
city of the mountains,’ realizes the awful strains of 





Tekoah. It is the wild poetry of prediction turned 
into narrative of the past—the harp of prophecy strung 
| to history. , 
Stewart is a wonderful man—and wonderfully fitted 
to perform the magnificent part in the great anti- 
slavery reformation to which God has called him. 
Slavery finds in him an imagination and a poetry that 
can reach in description her inaccessible realiues. Her 
unspeakable woes and atrocities Stewart can depict. 
He can paint her pandemonium. His fancy can ex- 
plore her forbidden recesses—where all but Burns’ 
‘muse’ would ‘ cower,’—and tell in appropriate phrase 
of the 

‘horrible and awful, 
Which e’en to name would be unlawful.’ 





From the Lynn Record. 
CELEBRATIONS IN NORTHAMPTON, 

The Northampton Courier gives an account, appa. 
rently with approbation, of an extraordinary mode of 
celebrating Independence,prevalent in that place. Some 
beautiful lawn or grove is selected by the Managers, 
who are chosen at a meeting of /adies ; gentlemen are 
invited by them to assist, who introduce the company 
to the lady managers, who are beautifully and gaily 
decked forthe occasion. All who are invited are ex- 
pected on the morning of the fourth to bring their ac- 
ceptable offerings of cake, &c. The table is crowded 
with luxuries ; lowers are strewed in profusion around, 
and the afternoon is passed in hilarity and social con- 
versation, interspersed with music, &c. 

But hold ! there is one thing which must forever 
mar celebrations of this kind. Itis the thought that 
momen are present—aye, ‘the woman question,’ so an- 
noying to men of pious, delicate feelings. Some pro- 
found, Reverend, Monsieur Le Bosquet must always 
start up, with—‘I believe in a certain book called the 
bible ; and that book tells me that a woman should 
not speak in the Church,’ &c. In vain you attempt to 
quiet his mind, by assuring him thatatea party or 
celebration party is nota church, he will ery out the 
more, ‘I see women here eating, drinking, speaking, 
and acting with men. My feelings are shocked—my 
conscience Wiil not permit me to keep company with 
such ; no, not so much as to eat.’ 





Moemiricent. Gerrit Smith of Peterborough, N. Y. 
has sent his check for ten thousand dollars to the Treas- 
urer of the American Anti-Slavery Society. With Br. 
Smith this is not a spasmodic fit of benevolence. It is 
an illustration of his general character, the spontane- 
ous and natural effusion of his noble, philanthropic 
soul. He is, we believe, a member of a Presbyterian 
Church, but he is no sectarian. 
embracing all in his Christian fellowship and regards 
who give evidence of having been accepted of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. He is a man of wealth, but with his 
ample fortune he and his worthy family practice rigid 
economy and self-denial for the purpose of appropriat- 
ing their means to advance the holy cause of Chris- 
tian benevolence. When will Christians who have 
this world’s goods, understand that they are God's 
stewards, his agents furnished with means and influ- 
ence to ote his glory,—that with ‘the cattle upon 
a thousand hills,’ Jehovah has the first claim upon ev- 
ery cent in their coffers? When will affluent profess- 
ors understand the Christian doctrine that Jesus calls 
therm to self-denial, to honor God with their substance, 
that they are, like the wise men of the East, to lay their 
treasures of gold, frankincense and myrrh at the feet 
of Jesus, and dedicate their possessions as well as their 
souls to the Messiah and his church! Coveteousness 
is idolatry. Tt isa daring sin against God, and it will 
be easier for a camel to pass through the eye ofa nee- 
die than for a miserly, parsimonious rich man to enter 
into the kingdom of God.—Christian Herald and Jour- 











ing-house, to delivering an anti-slavery 
address, the officer tapped him on the shoulder. nal 


He isa ‘ Unionist,’ 
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~ COMMUNICATIONS. 


ESSEX COUNTY ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 
THE LATE DIVISION. 

With utter astonishment, we announce to the friends 
of the slave, that certain clerical brethren, and nine or 
ten laymen, without just cause, or even the assigna- 
tion of any good reasons, proceeded to withdraw from 
this Society, and form a new one, at our late annugl 
meeting in Topsfield. We solemnly declare our opin~ 
ion, that this Society did nothing that could impel a 
candid person to such an act, and that they must have 
withdrawn themselves for reasons which existed in 
their minds aod hearts beforehand, ere they stepped 
foot into the meeting. 

The occasion of their withdrawal was the rejection, 
by the meeting, of a certain portion of the Annual Re-~ 
port of the Board of Managers. This report was drawn 
up by Rev. Charles T. Torrey, of Salem, who appears 
now to be the principal mover in this irrational and as- 
tonishing movement. Ina part of his Reyort, relating 
to political action, words were introduced exceedingly 
offensive to a large part of the meeting ; particularly 
itwo charges, one against the Massachusetts A. S. So- 
ciety fur having ‘ lowered the standard of political ac- 
}tion’; the other against the Anti-Siavery Society as 
going ‘a crusade against the governments of the 
whole world.’ Both of these charges were objected to, 
as untrue and incapable of proof. Therefore, the part 
(of the Report which contained them was rejected by a 





large majority. 





fully disclosed the fact that he was an agent of the new 
society, and set forth ably the reasons which rendered 
such a step necessary. Iu the course of his remarks, 
he labored strenuously to prove that all who did not 
join the new society were working single-handed, and 
would effect nothing; as though a man could not vote 
unless he was a member of this new faction. He also 
attempted to make it appear that those who do not feel 
it their duty to go tothe polls, are but ha!f abolitionists. 
1am not disposed to attribute this matter to unworthy 
motives, but believe thata proper course for him would 
have been to state the whole matter before asking tor 
a collection, that all might act understandingly. 

The writer of this would not wish to be uncharitable ; 
but will it not be seen by this simple circumstance, 
that these clerical champions are determined to have 
the whole anti-slavery movement wader their control, 
though the means used may in some cases be question- 
able ? ABOLITIONIST. 

Kineston, Mass. 


THE UNAUTHORIZED ADDRESS. 
Broruer Garrison : 

I rejoice to learn, as I do from a short communica- 
tion in your paper, signed by a part of the Board of the 
Boston Female A. S. Society, that some of our officers 
are free from the reproach of acting without the author- 
ity of the Society. I see that cur committee on the 
Fair do not think that they have transcended their au- 
thority. I can assure them that they have; and so 
will great numbers of our Society. Our names have 
been used without our knowledge; i.e. an address 








When the vote was about being taken, certain mem- 





bers called out for information respecting the principle 
| involved in the vote. The President eaplained that 
j there was no essential principle involved in the vote, 
}but that the motion was merely to reject this part of 
the Report. And Mr. Torrey himself assented that 
ithe vote might be taken under this explanation. 

Now, pause, friends of the slave, and ask yourselves, 
What reason is here for division and withdrawal, and 
What mighty pringiple, what glo- 


new organization ? 
Is 


rious object is to be secured by such a course? 
| there any ? Can you see ought? No! you cannot. 

Yet, after the vote was declared, Mr. Torrey called 
upon all those who voted in the negative to retire to 
another place, where several (report says thirteen,) as- 
sembled and formed a new Society. Such was the 
cau for their first meeting. He did not invite those 
who believed in political action to meet, else we had 
been too many to answer his purpose, for we are al« 
most unanimous on this subject. But he invited those 
only who voted in the negative, on a question of reject- 
ing certain words —a certain portion of a Report. 
What an unmeaning subject to form a new organiza- 
tion upon! How unworthy of a minisier of Christ to 
create dissension for such a cause ! 

Is it pretended that the new society was formed be- 
cause the old was recreant to its duty on political ac- 
tion? We deny it, Mr. Torrey himself being witness. 
Look at this very Report of his, and see. He states 
the energetic measures of this society during the past 
year, and says—‘ It needs but one more effort to give 
us the entire control of the popular vote in this coun- 
try.’ Now, if successful political action be what he 
wants, why should he leave us?) Why quit us just on 
the point of victory? Is it probable that he would? 
or natural that he should? No. By nomeans. Is 
political action his motive? Do you believe it? Why, 
then, did he not invite all those who believe in political 
action to join him? 

It is manifest to us, that the ground on which Mr. 
Torrey has withdrawn from our society, and invited 


the duty of political action, and much less because we 
do not believe in it; but, it must be sume private rea- 
son, existing in his own mind before he came to the 
meeting, and which, for reasons best known to him- 
self, he did not there disclose. 
MUTILATION OF THE REPORT. 
We were desirous that the friends of the cause should 


the Report; but Mr. Torrey destroyed it; and that, 
after the document had been submitted to the meet- 
ing, and he had ceased to be Secretary. 

The officers of the society were surprised, that he 
should have taken the liberty to mutilate the Report ; 
and were yet unwilling to believe that he had destroy- 
ed the portion of it which he had removed. Bat, on 
inquiry, it was found that he had not only cut out, but 
actually destroyed the offensive part; thus annihilat- 
ing the record of the opinion expressed in the Report, 
and preventing a full disclosure of his own wisdom or 
folly, in presenting such statements for approbation. 
The subject. was investigated as follows : 

A committee was appointed to wait on Rev. Mr. 
Torrey at Salem, to procure of him a copy of the re- 
} jected part of the Report. They called on him, stated 
| that they had been appointed a committee for this pur- 
pose, and requested a copy accordingly. Mr. T. re- 
| plied, ‘If you please to go to Topsfield and collect the 
fragments that were scattered to the winds, and if you 
can make it out from them, vou shall be welcome to 
it.’ 

They asked whether he considered that the Report 
was his? He replied that it was the report of the 
Board of Managers. 

They asked whether the Board required him, in case 
any part of the Report should not be accepted, to mu- 
tilate it, and tear up the rejected part? He replied, 











ed, and that any gentleman might cut it out who chose. 
(An idea not to be admitted for a moment ) 

He then informed the committee, that he wished 
them to understand, that, if he had it in his power to 
furnish a copy of the rejected parts of the Report, he | 
should not do it without the consent of a majority of | 
those (members of the old Board) who assented to it. 
On this one of the committee remarked, that it was 
quite singular that he should feel at liberty to destroy 
the record of their opinions on his own responsibility ; 
but could not restore it without asking leave !! 

It was evident to the committee, that he did not wish 
the objectionable parts of his Report to be laid before a 
discerning public. Let all abolitionists, who mean to 
be true to the slave, note these facts. 


to show that the Essex County Anti-Slavery Society is 
sound to the core ; unshaken in its devotion to the abo- 
lition cause ; prompt to promote it by political action, 
as well as by moral and religious influence; wide 
awake to resist intrigue and faction ; and, we may add, 
more liberal of its money by a great deal, this year, 
than last. Already we have received money and pledges 
to a greater amount than all the receipts of the treasu- 
ry last year. May God grant us wisdom to expend 
our means in such a manner as shall most glorify his 
name, and promote the deliverance of his oppressed 
and wronged children. 
Per order of the Executive Committee. 

SAMUEL BRIMBLECOM, 

JONA. BUFFUM, 

JAMES .P BOYCE. 
P.S. The abolitionists of Essex County are hereby 
informed, that the reasons why the Report of their so- 
ciety is not published, are these: Ist. It is rather too 
long to be admitted into any newspaper. 2. It could 
not be accompanied by the objectionable parts, which 
have been destroyed. And 3. It would be too expen- 
sive to publish it in pamphlet form, unless there exist- 
ed some more decisive reason for it. 





‘STRAWS SHOW,’ &c. 

Mr. Garnison: 

I have lately listened to an address un the sinfulness 
of slavery, from Rev. Mr. Cummings, of Duxbury; 
and often as I have heard lectures on this subject, I 
have seldom been more interested and edified. 

At the close of the service, Mr. C. stated that great- 
er exertions were being made at this time to advance 
the cause of abolition—more agents were to be in the 


others to go with him, is not that we are neglectful of 


have the privilege of reading the objectionable parts of 


that the meeting of course did not want what it reject- | 


jamong 


We make these statements in self-defence, in order | 


has been issued for us, which we never saw, and nev- 
jer had an opportunity to vote for or against, and we 
| feel much hurt by it. Itis an unheard-of thing for a 
| committee to issue an address headed ‘address of the 
} Society.” We never authorized our Board to do sucha 
thing; much less acommittee on the Fair. A commit 

tee should speak for ztse/f, in behalf of a Society. Nev- 
er in the xame of a Society. J could excuse our com- 
mittee, if [ thought it proceeded from ignorance, but [ 
do not. I was one who, with forty or fifty others, call- 
jea on our Board to notify a special meeting of the So- 
} ciety, atan important moment. They refused to do it, 
though that is what, among other things, they are made 
a Board to do. They are by our Constitution ‘ author. 
ized to call meetings; ’ and they are not authorized to 
refuse to callthem. If some of our Board are really 
as ignorant as they seem, they are anfit for their 
places. If not, worse still. 

[ see the committee allude to the usages of former 
Fairs. They may recollect that our Society has had 
litthe or nothing to do with the Fairs, but to take the 
credit ofthem. We had religious scruples about them 
at first, and they were started by individuals. We 
needed a good deal of argument, to persuade us to go 
through the form of appointing a commitee, and it 
was, after all, a mere form. The same individuals 
took the burden and heat of the work, and they were the 
same whe are now working for the Massachusetts Society. 
Their first Fair was for that Society, in 1834, (1 think,) 
and had not our Board, (unhandsomely, I must say,) 
tried to bind them by 2 vote, to go against the Massa- 
chusetts Society at a time when it best deserved sup- 
port, they would have been laboring for us now. I 
think they did right to stand by the old Massachusetts 
Society, and so do most of our faithful working mem- 
bers. They originated and have sustained the burden 
of the Fairs, and it would be strange if they should not 
feel free to continue them: I have been told that they 
have left our Society. But I have inquired, and find 
it is notso. They have no intention of leaving us. They 
mean to do the cause all the good they can, in the So- 
ciety and out of it. 

I wish to assure our committee that this course has 
done much to open the eyes of great numbers of our 
| Society as to where we ought to work. We feel inter- 
ested in the National Society, but we can just as well 
help it through the Massachusetts Society ; and we 
| prefer todo so, as long as there are people at work, 
| (our committee among them, though without our au- 
thority,) to the discredit of the Massachusetts Society. 

I rejoice, as I said before, that some of our Board 
are clear from these improper proceedings, and I am 
lelad to see that they are the same who did so much 
| for the Fair last year. I see clearly that this is not 
| What it seems to be, a quarrel about trifles, and I ad- 
| vise the members of the Boston Female Society to keep 
la watchful eye upon our officers. They have done the 
| Society and the cause more harm than they can ever 
| undo, already. 








Yours for the slave, 
ONE OF THE MEMBERS. 





CLERICAL ASSAULTS. 
Mr. Epiror : 

Of all the mean and unmanly conduct which we 
meet with, that of the clergy, taking advantage of their 
{ position on the Sabbath, when no reply can be made 
| to them, and attacking mdividuals and slandering 
them from the pulpit, is the most contemptible. To 
}contend in the open field, on equal terms, may show 
| courage ; but to get behind a pulpit, and stab the un- 
| Suspecting citizen, is so much like the midnight as- 
sassin, that those who are guilty of such conduct 
| Should receive a brand as indelible as their own infa- 
| my. 

Those men, by ‘sifting in’ their slander from Sab- 
{bath to Sabbath, are capable of doing great mischief. 
|The ministers are not so omnipotent as they once 
| were ; the people understand them better, and conse- 
quently regard their denunciations less. But by di- 
viding parishes, and ranging themselves with the 
majority, which they generally design to do, they can 
;make more trouble, and excite greater animosity 
brethren, than all other agencies are capable 
of doing. Majorities are generally opposed to reform, 
and the history of the world shows that ministers, as a 
| class, always have been so. When a reformation has 
fought its way against all the opposition which min- 
isters could make, and has become popular, then they 
will cease opposition, and not till then. I recently 
heard of one of those spiritual guides, in a discourse 
on the Sabbath, declaring, that the object of the ree 
formers was to promote licentionsness!! What good 
will such a man ever do? Rather, how much evil 
will he not perpetrate? Are men who utter such opin- 
ions fit to lead a christian community? He was un- 
derstood to refer to those in the abolition cause. 

If ministers entertain such opinions of those who 
are aiding the abolition enterprise, they ought to op- 
pose them. But can they, honestly, come to such a 
conclusion? When they have the means of knowing 
the truth, does not the perversion of it prove that their 
hearts are not right with God—and that they have 
some other paramount object than the welfare of man- 
kind? Such conduct brings the ministe;sial office into 
contempt. Z. 


STONEHAM FEMALE A. S. SOCIETY. 

At the annual meeting of the Stoneham Female An- 
ti-Slavery Society, Miss Mary Newhall was chosen 
President, Miss Sally Richardson Vice President, Mrs 
Paulina Gerry Cor. and Rec. Sec’y., and Miss Han- 
nah G. Smith Treasurer. Five councillors were elect- 
d. 

The following resolutions were adopted. 


Whereas, we have witnessed with regret, the dis- 
sension and division in the anti-slavery ranks,—and 
believe that the factious proceedings of certain p o- 
fessed abolitionists are based on sectarian principles 
and a mere ambitious zeal for ecclesiastical aristocra- 
cy and personal aggrandizement—therefore 

Resolved, That we wiil lend our aid, (feeble though 
it be,) to that party which usurps power over the con- 
sciences of none, but meets all sects and denomina- 
tions on the common und of humanity ; and we 
believe that we find those principles faithfully em- 
bodied in the Constitution and acts of the Massachn. 
setts Anti-Slavery Society. 

Resolved, That we will assist the Managers of the 
October Fair in Boston to sustain the Rev. J. A. Col- 
lins in the field as General Agent, by pledging our- 
selves to furnish a table with articles to the amount 
of fifty dollars. : : 

Whereas, We believe amalgamation to be the le- 
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field and more publications to be issued this year, than 
ever before, and requested that a collection should be 
taken for the promotion of the cauze. Nothing was 
said which would lead one to suppose that the contri- 
bution was to be in aid of the new Society, which is 
here known as the clerico-politico organization, or 
clerical appeal and anti-woman’s rights party—whic 
it is believed will not find favor or countenance with 
the abolitionists of this place. In justice, however, to 








gitimate offspring of slavery, and that the law pro- 
hibiting intermarriages between individuals on ac- 
count of a distinction of color, thereby controling a 
man’s conscience or choice in matrimony, and sub- 
jecting the children of parents, differing in complex- 
ion, to the invidious taunt of illegitimacy, and pre- 
venting them from inheriting property, is odious, cru- 


| el, unrighteous and tyrannieal; and as we feel that 
this matter is the business of only the parties con- 
cerned, —therefore 


Resolved, That we cordially respond to our sisters } 


Mr. C,, we shvuld add, that at a subsequent lecture he | of Dorchester and Lynn in petitioning the Legislature, 
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at its last session, 
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jjoin him. He had then very few to whom he could 
look for co-operation ; and, of course, if he really de- 
sired the emancipation of the slave, he should advo- 
cate those self-evident principles that would bring all 
men, and sects, and parties together. In their original 
association, it was expected that all conflicting views 
and opinions, on other matters, would be there forgot- 
ten, and that they should there meet together for 
the overthrow of slavery ; for they conceived, that if 
men could forget all other differences, and unite to- 
gether, in order to perpetuate such a system ; surely, 
they could do as much to annihilate it. He was not 
to be deprived of his right to speak his sentiments on 
any subject, because he was an abolitionist ; and he 
was sorry that there were those in the anti-slavery 
jcause, who declared they could not go with him, on 
jthat account, for the rescue of bleeding humanity. 
| He had not obtraded his views on politics, or religion. 
lor peace, on the Society ; he never should aoso. He 
| di 1 not rely on such means for the propagation of any 
opinion he might hold. He thought it was the creed 
|of abolitionists, that whatever was not of God, must 
perish, in spite of the aid of great names, or of pow- 
{erful associations. With regard to the woman question, 
i very little of the honor of introducing it into their 
ranks belonged to him. He knew not, he confessed, 
what to make of that state of mind, on the part of any 
'man calling himself an abolitionist, which would for- 
| bid any one, man, woman, or child, in a gathering of 
ithat kind, opening their mouth in the cause of such 
{as are appointed to destruction. He could find noth- 
‘ing in his own breast to account for it. Their cause 
was allowed to be a righteous one, and it was feebly 
sustained ; the enterprise was gigantic, and woman 
was toiling and bleeding under the lash; and was it 
| pos: ible, then, that any abolitionist could say to any 

mother, wife, or daughter, among us, ‘It is a sin and 
la shame for you te plead for the deliverance of your 

sex from slavery, in an anti-slavery meeting!’ Who 
| had done so much for the redemption of the slave, on 
| both sides of the Atlantic, as woman? Who was the 
‘fir st to give the watchword, ‘immepIATE EMANCIPATION!’ 
which passed from lip to lip, throughout Great Britain 
| —a sacred and life-giving shibboleth—rallying the hu- 
| mane and good, from the highest to the lowest rank in 
| life, in successful opposition to British colonial slave- 
| ry—and, by the blessing of God, has made us what 
|weare? It wasawoman! Whotaught Wilberforce, 
and Clarkson, and Buxton, how slavery and the slave 
jtrade might and ought to be abolished? It wasa 
woman! And yet we are told that the voice of woman 





of the age on the great subject of slavery, he went to 
the Liberator. Here they could see what pro-slavery 
men were doing ; and if a speech were made against 
the abolitionists or their principles, they had it in the 
Liberator, so that they could see what they were about. 
He some time since induced a friend to read the Lib- 
erator, who afterwards expressed his astonishment at 
finding ia it the most scurrilous articles against its edi- 
tor. But soit was: this distinguished the Liberator ; 
and it showed that its editor was willing to let them 
and the world know how his enemies treated him. 

Mr. Borieies again came forward to urge upon the 
friends of abolition the claims of that kindred print, 
the Cradle of Liberty, which was conducted by the 
same editor—in fact, made up from the Liberator,-- 
but being less costly, might conveniently and advan- 
tageously be circulated as the pioneer where the Lib- 
erator would wot find its way. 





Mr. Garaison said, it was always very painful for 
him to sit in an assembly, where allusions were made 
to himself or io the Liberator, when those allusions 
were of a flattering character; but he never shrunk 
from what was said against him or his paper. (Ap- 
plause.) With regard to the remarks respecting his 
being so early in the field, they were certainly true ; 
but then, no man had ever heard him take credit to 
himself on that score. It was nothing to his praise 
that he happened to be among the first in the field; it 
so turned out, in the providence of God, that it should 
be so. In an enterprise like theirs, it was of little 
consequence who was first, in the middle, or last. He 
that had entered into the vineyard at the eleventh 
hour, was equally entitled to his penny. As to the 
Liberator, it was not a better anti-slavery paper than 
others ; nor was it conducted with so much ability as 
some. It was not that which made it of special im- 
portance to the anti-slavery cause. It was pleasing to 
him to hear his friend from Andover, (Mr. Chapman,) 
state that, as far as he had any knowledge of them, 
the subscribers to the Liberator were to be depended 
upon; and he, (Mr. G.) had reason to believe it was 
true. He had long been satisfied, that the readers of 
the Liberator were fanatics, in the best sense of the 
word ; they were good men and true—ay, and good 
and true women, too. (Laughter.) How happened 
it, that those subscribers were generally more active, 
and devoted, and courageous, and free in spirit, than 
those who took other papers? It was not, he insisted, 
because the Liberator was a better abolition paper 
than some others. If it were, they might account for 
it. But the reason was, that there was no other anti- 








; ought notto be heard in anti-slavery meetings! What! 
{her voice not be heard in such a public building as| 

Why, it had al-} 
ready shaken down the West Indian slave-system, as| 
the walls of Jericho fell at the blows of a ram’s-horn | 
—and it was still heard on both sides of the Atlantic, | 
above the roar of its surges, and the clamors of those | 
who would keep her in her ‘appropriate sphere,’ and 
those who would keep the slaves in their chains! } 
Who, he repeated, had done so much for the slave as | 
woman? 


| that in which they were assembled ? 


He would allude to one ortwo of the mighty | 
and beautiful host of anti-slavery women, now stand-| 
ing in the forefront of Freedom’s battle with Despot-| 
ism—for he had not time to speak of them all in de- | 
tail. Who had done more than Lydia Maria Child, or | 
Maria W. Chapman, or Lucretia Moit, or Abby Kelley, | 
| and last, not least, Angelina E. and Sarah M. Grimke ? 
\There were multitudes of others, equally devoted, 
| self-sacrificing, untiring; indeed, he mighi go through 
}the whole alphabet. Yet it would be shoeking to 
| allow them to be heard in a meeting of the friends of | 
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| humanity ! ! 
It was evident to his own mind, that those who had | 
gone off from them were not actuated by a high re-! 
gard for the slave. He was sorry to speak of them in | 
terms of condemnation ; but he must judge the tree | 
by its fruits. The Massachuseits Society now stood | 
in the same predicament as the State Societies of | 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, and Pennsylvania, and also / 
the American Society. In all these, women were re- | 
cognised and treated as equal moral beings—as one in } 
| Christ Jesus with the men—and had participated in | 
| their public proceedings. The new organization could 
}not go with the Massachusetts Society, forsooth, on 
| this account ; and yet these same conscientious (!) se-! 
|} ceders had made themselves auxiliary tothe American | 
| Society, which was guilty of the same misdemeanor— | 
not to say crime! How, then, could we believe they 
} were sincere? How could they prate about their con- | 
sciences, and expect to be regarded with charity? As | 
| for himself, he (Mr. G.) only wanted to know which | 
| side the free colored people and the women espoused, 

{in any great emergency in the anti-slavery cause, and | 
jhe could tell who were right and who wrong—who | 
| would be covered with defeat, and who be crowned | 
with victory. And why so? Because their instincts | 
were sure—their eyes were single. Both classes were | 
regarded by community, in a false light, and placed 

under the ban of vulgar prejudice; and, therefore, | 
| they could readily discern the spirits of men, in alt! 
| cases affecting the equality and oneness of the human | 
j race, or the vitality and integrity of the abolition en- 

terprise. They had always gone right, in every time 

of trial. 

After some other observations, he alluded to the] 
subject of political action, on which he said there had | 
been much misrepresentation. He expected to see 
abolitionists at the polls; and if, when there, they | 
|should be detected in prostituting their votes to party 
purposes, while some of the seceders talked of using 
whips in such cases, he knew who would use scor- 
pions. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Cuarman, Mr. Smrru and Mr. Boyce, also ad« 
dressed the Society, and the resolutions were then 
unanimously adopted. 

A resolution of confidence in the Massachusetts 
Board of Managers was also passed, and the Society 
| then adjourned. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 
The Society again assembled at two o’clock, and the 
| chair was taken by Wm. Bassett, the President. 

Mr. C. C. Burweieu, in behalf of the business eom- 
mittee, proposed the resolutions already published in 
{favor of the Liberator, and spoke at some length in 
| their support, and also in commendation of the Cradle 
of Liberty. One distinguished feature of the Libera- 
tor, which commended ut to the friends of abolition 
was, its perfect freedom of discussion. Such was its 
unwavering confidence in anti-slavery principles, as 
founded iu truth, that the utmost freedom of discussion 
Was given in its columns to those who differed from 
its editor. This he considered an advantage in two 
ways. Such a confidence in the truth carried with it 
a moral power: and the other ground was, that it en- 
abled them to see for themselves what were the opin- 
ions advanced against them. Why, so anxious was 
its editor that they should see both sides, when those 
opposing opinions came in no other way, he gathered 

them from the papers of their opponents, so that they 
| at all times knew where to look for them, and thus in 
| all their controversies they could see both sides. These 
were distinguishing traits in that paper, which recom- 
mended it to their regard. 


i 








A Devecate said there was another ground why he 
liked the Liberator. The good old Book said, ‘ when 
jthe trampet gives an uncertain sound, who shall pre. 
| pare himself for the battle?’ Now they had had evi- 
| dence recently, that the Liberator did not give an un- 
| certain sound. 
Mr. Cuarman said, that lecturers, of all classes of 
| men, ought to like the Liberator. Now when he went 
| abroad over the country to wake up the people on the 
| subject of slavery, he sometimes wanted something to 
}eat and drink, (laughter) and a bed to lay himself! 
jupon. But where should he find these? Now he 
| would tell them his experience on the subject. When 
he went to a town, he frequently went to the post-office 
first and inquired who took the Liberator, (laughter) 
and when he found such a man, he went to his house, 
and he was sure to meet with a warm hand, a candid 
reception, and a sympathising heart. (Applause.) 
Here he was sure to get his wants supplied ; and if 
money was wanted to carry on the cause, why, he got 
that too. (Applause.) Such people were abolitionists 
on principle—they were men and women that loved 
the cause of the slave and the cause of poor outraged 
humanity. But he liked the Liberator for another 
reason. He liked it because it contained the archives 


| cause. 


slavery paper in the land that was so odious. (Laugh- 
ter.) Jt had always required more moral courage, 
more freedom of spirit, more indifference to the state 
of public opinion, to receive the Liberator, than any 
other paper ; and, of course, those who had the most 
of these rare qualities, would make the fastest and 
firmest friends of the slave. 

There was a great hue aud cry raised about ‘wor- 
shipping Garrison.’ There was great fear shown by 
many, who were aspiring to be leaders, that there 
would be a disposition to worship himself in that 
But, if he had been unduly praised for what 
he bad done to awaken the nation, he threw all the 
blame on the heads of those men themselves; for, if 
it were not for their own unmanly and unchristian 
conduct, nobody would think of praising him or his 
paper. Let those men cease abusing and misrepre- 
senting him, and nobody would ever think of defend- 
ing him. (Laughter.) Now, as to the matter which 
he put into the Liberator—he was always desirous, for 
example, that the Colonizationists should come into 
his columns, and he had promised them as much room 
as he would give to himself; for, he was so satisfied 
of the unsoundness of their principles, that the sooner 
they came out, the sooner they would be overthrown. 
(Applause.) They only loved darkness rather than 
light, whose ways were evil. So, also, as to the ques- 
tion of Non-Resistance. It was open to a free, full 


) and impartial discussion in the columns of the Libera- 


tor: and they who cried out against that discussion 
gave evidence that they felt themselves to be in the 
wrong. They showed the same cowardice as the colo- 
nizationists had done. 

Now the Liberator was not the organ of a party, or 
of any society. It was his own concern; and there 
was something in his spirit which forbid him being 
controlled by, or submitting his free thoughts to the 
censorship of any body of men, however wise, intelli- 
gent, or humane. Not that he deemed himself infalh- 
ble, or more capable than others; but his spirit would 
not submit to it. ‘To his own Master he must stand 
or fall’ If people did not like the Liberator as man- 
aged by himself, they need not take it. They could 
have their choice of publications. If his paper could 
not be sustained upon its own merits, it ought to die. 
He had always rejoiced to see new papers spring up 
in the cause of abolition: for they furnished the strong- 
est evidences of the rapid growth of that cause. Any 
body of men had aright to get up a new paper, and 
he would not complain of them in so doing--provided 
the reasons were honestly set forth to the public; pro- 
vided they did not say that the Liberator was both an 
excellent and a very dangerous paper, (laughter.) and 
blow hot and cold with the same breath ; provided it 
was not done for the express purpose of gratifying 
personal envy and jealousy, suppressing the most for- 
midable instrumeat for the abolition of slavery, (slave- 
holders and their apologists being judges, ) and break- 
ing up existing organizations. 

After a few other observations, the resolutions were 
unanimously adopted. 

Mr. Bunrteran now came forward, it having been 
agreed that the remaining part of the session should 
be devoted to elementary discussion, to propose a se- 
ries of resolutions, which appeared in the Liberator of 
June 22. He addressed the Society for an hour and a 
half, in an eloquent, powerful, and cogent manner. 

Atthe close of his address, the resolutions were 
unanimously adopted, and the Society then adjourned 
sine die. 





‘Why can’t THEY Go ToceTHer?’ This question, 
which used to be asked in relation to the Anti-Slavery 
and Colonization Societies, is now propounded in rela- 
tion to the old and new organizations in this State. 
The Emancipator affects great impartiality, and cries 
out, ‘Many hands make light work.’ The Pennsylva- 
nia Freeman, with all its sympathies on the side of 
the new organization, ‘ cannot see why the old society 
should quarrel with the xew.’ The Christian Witness 
‘can see no reasoa why both societies should not op- 
erate harmoniously and efficiently in a common cause!’ 


The Philanthropist ‘deeply regrets that the Liberator 
and its friends have opened a warfare upon the new 


society,’ while at the same time it acknowledges that 
the reason assigned, for its formation is, ‘ that the old 
society has departed from the principles on which it was 
originally constituted.’ One would think that this was 
reason enough for a warfare between them. Bat we 
shall have something to say in reply to what these ed- 
itors have said next week. Meanwhile we offer a few 
plain reasons why the two societes cannot ‘ go togeth- 
er.’ 

1. Because the new society originated and is nursed 
in feelings of bitter hostility to the old one. 

2. Because the only reason assigned for the forma- 
tion of the new society is, that the old one has lowered 
the standard and become a sectarian organization ; 
which charge, whether true or false, in the very 
nature of the case brings the two societies into collis- 
ion. 

3. Because, if the friendsof the new organization 
are not hypocrites,—if they believe what they affirm,—— 
they are under obligation to oppose the oid society, 
and to hold it up before the public as recreantto the 
cause of the slave. 

4. Because the agents of the new society do not 
hesitate, either in private or in public, to denounce 
the old one as utterly unworthy of confidence. 

5. Because the friends of the old society feel that 
the charges brought against it by the agents of the 
new one are cruel and slanderous, and that justice to 
themselves and fidelity to the cause requires them to 
be contradicted. 

6. Because the friends of the old society honestly 
believe that the new one was formed, not to advance the 
cause of the slave, butto accomplish certain ulterior 
objects. 

We might extend our catalogue much further, but the 








of the abolition cause. If he wanted to get the Spirit 


reasons above given must suffice for the present—.s. 


THE HERALD OF FREEDOM. 

We are sorry to learn that this invaluable paper is 
not supporied by the avails of its subscription list. It 
ought to have 5000 subscribers in the granite State, 
and as many more out of it. We would suggest to 
our friends in Massachusetts, that if they can save 
$1.50 by discontinuing some of their partizan political 
papers, or even some of the so called religious ones, 
they could not make a better use of the money than 
by paying it for the Herald, which will be sent to them 
a year for that sam. We copy the following article 
from alate number of the Herald in the hope that 
many will be thereby induced to follow the example of 
Francis Jackson and C. C. Burleigh, so far at least 
as to subscribe for one copy of that exce!lent sheet.—3. 


Among the contributions for the Herald of Freedom 
at our recent anniversary, was the subscription for ten 
copies, by Cuarres C. Burzeisu. We felt hurt at the 
time of its announcement, that this glorious, but poor, 
young Pennsylvanian should find it necessary to con- 
tribute to the support of our New Hampshire paper. 
And we feel mortified and ashamed when we think of 
itnow. We cannot consent that our treasury retain 
this contribution. It is ungenerous. It isignoble. It 
ought to be refunded and a generous present with it. 
Were it a personal gift to us, we would not keep it— 
and would not have suffered the noble hearted 
young orator to have parted with it. Why, he had al- 


eannot equal. He had thrown in himself. The value 
of his tribute those can judge who have heard him. It 
is above rubies. 

We are ashamed that our paper needs this special 
support from any quarter in the State or out. We are 
mortified that we don’t edit it with such fire that the 
enemy himself should come and supportingly gaze at 
the light of it. By the blessing of God we hope to put 
some life into it by and by. Let our anti-slavery ge- 
nius about the State helpus. But we are mortified at 
New Hampshire professed abolitionists, who don’t sub 
scribe for their paper. There are many, very many 
who are outrageous anti-slavery men, who will give 
nothing but a prayer, and that they would not give if 
they thought it worth nine shillings a year. They can 
give for dress and for furniture, and to build meeting- 
houses, and tocushion up pews and bedeck and be- 
dizen up pulpits, and make the minister life member 
of this, that and the other popular ‘ good object of the 
day.’ They can take Panoplies and Patriots and 
Statesmen, to pamper their party and sectarianism. 
They will shell out into the contribution box, for the 
Board of Commissioners, when the deacon brings it sol- 
emnly round among the perws—on Sunday—under the 
inspection of the pastor—but not a copper for the poor 
slave or his unpopular cause. Nine shillings a year 
or ninepence a month, to sustain their own periodical, 
they can’t afiord. The negro asks a mite from them, 
and they give him a cheaper prayer. 

Brethren, an’t it so? Examine yourselves. Our 
cause has too many abolitionists. It can’t maintain 
them. Our machinery is getting too cumbrous and 
unwieldly. It has too little vitality for its multiplied 
numbers. We are like the army of Xerxes who could 
not find room in the boundless plains to display their 
wings. Few though we be, we are too many for vic- 
tory. Our Gideon’s army must undergo a purgation. 
We must get down to the 300 that lap water only in 
their eagerness to fall upon the children of the East. 
We shail then get down to our old contributing num- 
ber. Heaven save us from these rapid accessions of 
members who can’t sustain a single little nine shilling 
sheet, when rotten party spirit and scarcely less rotten 
sctarianism can whiten the land with its sheets 
Shame on New Hampshire abolitionists, that Charles 
C. Burleigh of Pennsylvania has to contribute ten pa- 
pers to their cause in this State, out of his empty purse, 
and they can’t afford to subscribe for one! 

We talk to abolitionists in anti-slavery style. The 
true hearted will applaud us for it. The no hearted we 
don’t care for. The true hearted will send on their 
names to Chase g- Crosby. We are the freer to speak 
on this point, because we are entirely uninterested. 
Let ever so many subscribe, it pays us nothing. But 
if it were otherwise, if subscribing helped the cause, 
we would not be mealy mouthed Jest abolitionists 
should suspect us of interested views. We have set- 
tled that question, we think, both by being an ultra 
abolitionist, and by quitting our snug living. 
for the cause. 
say it. 
of Freedom. 
lo take it. 
let them stop the party papers. 
them, if they can afford it. ; 
cause. Itis death tothe slave. Let them not foster 
it. Ifthey can’t afford the Herald and the Panoply or 
other pro-shavery sectarian papers, let them stop those 
papers. Aye stop them, if they can afford it. What 
so fatal to anti-slavery as sectarianism? The secta- 
rian pulpit will be the last citadel from which slavery 
will be ousted. The monster will be dragged, last of 
all, down its stair carpet out from behind its mirrored 
mahogany. The sectarian-press is his ‘forlorn hope’ 
advocate. 

Francis Jackson of Boston gave at the meeting $50 
for the Elerald of Freedom. We feel less pain at this, 
for he is not poor, like Burleigh. But he is a Massa- 
ehusetts man—or rather not a New Hampshire man. 
We do him wrong to say he is of Massachusetts. He 
is of no state—no country. ‘His country is the world, 
his countrymen are all mankind.’ Francis Jackson 
1s AMAN. He has that iu him and all about him, to 
give the world ‘assurance of a man.’ ' He it was who 
threw open his princely mansion to the hunted wo- 
men of Boston when the gentlemen ‘of property and 
standing ’ chased them from their prayer meeting. It 
was there that Harriet Martineau first declared her- 
selfan abolitionist. Francis Jackson is one of the 
Beston patricians. His rank entitles him to despise 
the poor white man, and to use the colored man as his 
beast. Yet he is the poor man’s friend, and the negro 
man’s brother. He recognizes in both his kindred 
and his flesh. His house is the haunt of other broth- 
ers of the negro. We met there John Pierpont and 
Henry Colman, men of some ‘standing’—we heard 
nothing of their ‘property.’ But they are the colored 
man’s friends and brethren. The maniy eloquence of 
the one and the burning numbers of the other are 
openly devoted to the deliverance of the colored man 
trom the tyrannous oppression of the white man. We 
can bear Francis Jackson’s liberality better than 
Charles C. Burleigh’s, though he has that burden upon 
him in Boston, which the cause of truth always im- 
poses. Heisa friend of the Liberator—which, mighty 
as it is, the terror of America and the star of philan- 
thropy in both hemispheres, is yet unsupported, by its 
subscription list. While the Boston Courier fattens its 
editor and has turned the poor printer’s boy into an al- 
derman as full of turtle as a soup tureen (not that Mr. 
Buckingham is an epicure, but that his paper gives 
him the means to be one,) ‘the Liberator’ is poor, 
and Garrison lives, Goldsmith-like, in the penetralia of 
‘Nassau Court.’ Jackson is among other things a 
patron of the Liberator. It was magnanimous in him 
to remember our New-Hampshire press, but it is not 
to the credit of the granite abolitionists, that he saw 
cause to remember it. 

In this connection we will suggest to our friends, 
who wish to aid the anti-slavery treasury, the policy of 
taxing themselves a certain sum or its amount in sub- 
scribers to the Herald. This answers the double pur- 
pose of helping the paper and aiding the cause by its 
circulation, and it costs the contributor nothing but his 
labor. The Herald should have forthwith 5000 pa- 
trons. Has not liberty so many friends in New- 
Hampshire—that prize her nine shillings apiece ? 

Let not abolitionists wonder that their mighty cause 
is despised by party and sectarianism, when they de- 
spise it themselves, and when they give their means to 
these other despisers,to help enable them to crush it. 


Tue tatest News. Rev. Joseph Tracy, who figures 
asthe Boston correspondent of the New York Obser- 
ver, writing on the subject of the license law, after 
mentioning that a Convention of its opponents in Mid- 
dlesex County had resolved to sell as usual, and rais< 
ed $2,000 to defray the expense of prosecutions, makes 
the following characteristic remarks : 


What can make good old Middlesex act thus? I 
can think of but one reason for their present condition. 
That county. for some time past, has been the chief 
seat of political anti-slavery agitation. The people have 
been so occupied with the Congressional electioneer- 
ing campaign of Brooks and Parmenter, that they have 
had no time to atiend as they ought, to the immediate 
and entire abolition of grogshops. I hope not to be 
misunderstood. Abolitionists, for aught that I know, 
are as friendly to temperance as other people. The 
president of the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society is 
very zealously at work in enforcing the Jaw in Boston. 
Perhaps the party is as numerous in Norfolk County 
as in Middlesex. What I mean is—jast what I have 
said; that for some months past they have been ex- 
ceedingly occupied with political abolitionism’ and 
therefore the cause of temperance has not received due 
attention ; and therefore, when the time arrived for the 
law to go into Operation, the people were not prepared 
for it, 30 well as in Norfolk County. 


This is just about as rational as the assertion of our 
friend W. H. Burleigh, that the election of Parmenter 
was to be ascribed to the prevalence of non-resistance 
principles among the voters of Middlesex! By the 
way, is it not strange that Mr. Tracy did not take the 
hint from friend Burleigh, and ascribe the non-enforce- 
ment of the license law to the same cause ?—3. 





VERMONT. The Executive Commiitee of the Ver- 
mont A. S. Society have appointed 56 delegates to the 
National Convention, 








Goop. Friend Rogers writes Liberia thus : Lie-bury- 





ready made a contribution to the cause that money | 


Party is the bane of our} 


| Constitation ! 








CHURCH ACTION. 

The ecclesiastical bodies of the present day, with 
some noble exceptions, are really, if not openty and 
avowediy, on the side of slavery. They constitute 
in fact the main pillar which supports that nefarious 
System. It can never be abolished until that pillar is 
removed ; and this must be accomp!shed in one of 
two ways. These bodies must either be reformed, or 
dashed in pieces by the advancing ear of emancipa- 
tion. They cannot much longer retain their reputa- 
tion as Christian churches, and countenance a system 
which wars against every Jaw and every attribute of 
Omnipotence. We are glad to find some of them 
| Speaking out in manly and decided tones, and relieve- 
ing themselves of that blood-guiltiness which still rests 
upon the mass. The Shatisbury (Vt.) Baptist Associ- 
ation recently adopted the tullowing resolutions : 

Resolved, That the relation established by the slave 
laws of our country, (being that of owner and proper- 
ty,) is against nature—so manifest, and of such deep 


-land unmixed guilt, that no law of man can justify it 


—no custom excuse it, or mitigating circumstance take 
away its offensiveness in the sight of God. 

And whereas, slavery with all its guilt is extensively 
tolerated in the churches at the South, therefore, 

Reso.ved, That we affectionately entreat those church- 
es whose members are guilty of this sin to take ear- 
ly measures to bring them to repentance ; and in case 
they will not cease to hold their fellow men in bondage, 
to put them away from the church, 

Resolved, That neither members who hold slaves, 
nor churches who tolerate it, should be admitted to the 
communion of those churches who are free from the 
sin. 

Resolved, That we approve of the proposition to call 
a Baptist Convention, at a proper time and place, for 
the purpose of taking measures to cleanse the denum- 
ination from the sin of slavery. 

The following were passed on the 12th ult. by the 
Franklin Co. (Maine) Cong. Conference : 


Whereas, the only object for which God has estab- 
lished a church in the world and caused ministers to be 
ordained, is to promote the practical acknowledgement 
in its various branches of the doctrine that immediate 
and supreme subjection and obedience are due to Him 
from every moral and intelligent creature ; and where- 
as, American Slavery is essentially a denial that such 
obedience and subjection are due to Jehovah, it being 
its fundamental and essential doctrine that God’s au- 
thority over the slave is subordinate to the authority 
of man; and that the slave is a chattel personal in the 
hands of his master to all intents, constructions and 
purposes whatever ; therefore, 

Resolved, That a church, so called, which opposes the 
immediate abandonment both in theory and practice of 
the doctrine of American Slavery, is false to the only 
object of all the vows which God has ever imposed on 
any of his churches as such ; and that if a so called 
minister of the gospel opposes the universal and im- 
mediate abandonment both in theory and practice of 
the doctrine of American Slavery, he is chargeable 
with opposition to the only object of all the vows God 
ever requires of his ministers as such ; which opposi- 
tion, if it be the result of wilful and deliberate design, 
proves him guilty of perjury of the blackest kind.’ 

The following were adopted ia April last by the 
Freewill Baptist church in Olneyville, R.1. The pas- 
tor of that ehurch, Rev. Martin Cueney, is a man of 
tried integrity and great moral courage, who does not 
hesitate to declaye the whole counse! of God on this sub- 
ject. 


1. Resolved, That the buying and selling of human 
beings, the making merchandise of men, women, and 
children, the trading in the bodies and souls of men, 
in beings stamped with God’s image and superscrip- 
tion, is @ grievous sin against God. 

2. Resolved, That slaveholding, or the holding of 
human beings, as property, is an outrageous violation 
of the principles of justice, the dictates of humanity, 
and the inalienable rights of man—is directly opposed 
to the commands of God and the spirit and precepts of 
the gospel of Jesus Christ. 

3. Resolved, That it is with sorrow of heart we 











We go/(learn that the above named sins are practised, tolera- 
Our brethren all believe us when we |ted and defended in certain portions of the American 
We demand then a full support tor the Herald | Church. 

We demand of abolitionists one and all} 
If they can’t afford this and party papers, | entreat all those who buy or sell human beings, or hold 
Aye, let them stop| them as property, to immediately repent of this great 


4. Resolved, That we solemnly and affectionately 


wickedness, to immediately break every yoke, and let 
the oppressed go free. 

5. Resolved, That we will admit none to member- 
ship in the Church, or receive any to our Christian fel- 
lowship, who, after due admonition, shall directly or 
indirectly be concerned in buying, selling or holding 
human beings as property. 

6. Resolved, That we invite all the churches of our 
blessed Redeemer and al}l the ministers of his holy re- 
ligion, especially those of our own denomination, to 
bear their solemn and decided testimony in public and 
private against the sin of slavery and slaveholding, 
and to use faithfully their moral and religious influ- 
ence for the removal of this foul stain on our nation’s 
character, and this deadly sin in the Christian Church. 

7. Resolved, That we cordially approve the course 
of the pastor of this Church in fearlessly portraying 
from the sacred desk the direful evils of slavery and 
the slave-trade as they exist in the American Church 
and Nation, and the awful guilt of those who tolerate, 
practice and defend this blood-stained and soul-destroy- 
ing system. é ‘ 

By order and in behalf of said Church, 
James W. Winsor, Ch. Clerk. 

Worcester Norta Division A. S. Society. Weat- 
tended the quarterly meeting of this Society at Tem- 
pleton on Thursday of last week. Owing to various 
circumstances, which it is needless to explain, the 
number of delegates did not exceed 30. Messrs. St. 
Clair and Wise presented themselves as agents of the 
new organization, and the President, a firm friend of 
the old Society, very inconsiderately placed the former 
at the head of the business committee, which he would 
not have done, if he had reflected upon the circum- 
stances. It is nothing less than cool effrontery and 
downright impudence for those who have withdrawn 
from the Massachasetts Anti-Slavery Society to ap- 
pear at the meetings of its auxiliaries and attempt to 
control their proceedings. We did not hear of more 
than half a dozen of the delegates who were at all in- 
clined to leave the old society, but a majority were un- 
willing to entertain a resolution expressing their con- 
fidence in its Board of Managers, lest it should lead to 
an unpleasant and unprofitable discussion. In answer 
to the reasons which were urged to show why such a 
resolution ought to be entertained and adopted, it was 
said that so long as the Society continued to be auxil- 
iary to the old organization, any expression of confi- 
dence in its Managers was unnecessary. Weare con- 
fident thatthe attempt to divide the abolitionists of 
Worcester North will prove futile. Like their breth- 
ren in Old Essex they will remain true to the original 
platform.—1. 








Warci 1s Richt? The Emancipator of last week 
says that the resolutions adopted by the N. H. Anti- 
Slavery Society, at its late annual meeting, were 
OC ‘FIRM and CONSISTENT,’ _~y and quotes the 
wmuuwing among OUMeTS - usu apuemern : . 

Resolved, That the abolitionist who regards it mor- 
ally right or esteems it a duty to exercise the elective 
franchise, and yet uses it against, or neglects to use it 
fur the cause of that true democracy which claims 
‘equal rights, equal laws and an equal chance’ for 
all, without regard to color or condition; or of those 
genuine whig principles which assert the inalienable 
right of all men to ‘life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness’—is false to his own professions and un- 
worthy the name he assumes. 

The editor of the Massachusetts Abolitionist calls 
this same resolution, which bro. Leavitt pronounces 
* firm and consistent,’ ‘a flattening out, a beslackening, 
an unhooking, a letting off of responsibility into the 
open vacuum of doubt!’ We are fearful that the 
American A. S. Society has become infected with the 
‘no-government’ theory! If things go on at this 
rate, we must have a new national organization! 
Perhaps the Essex County Abolition Society might be 
made to answer the purpose by an alteration of its 
Let Mr. Torrey iook to it.—1z. 





A NEW SOCIETY. 
TorsrieLp, June 29, 1839. 

An Anti-Slavery Society, auxiliary to the Massa- 
chusetts Anti-Slavery Society, was formed in our place 
on the evening of the 27th inst. The following is a list 
of officers for the ensuing year: 

William E. Kimball, President ; John Hood, Benja- 
min P. Adams, William P. Dodge, Vice Presidents ; 
Samuel Jones, Secretary,; William B. Reed, Treas- 
urer; Joseph W. Batchelder, Auditor. 





Rerty to Joun Quincy Apams. The last Friend of 
Man contains a long and elaborate reply to the secord 
Letier of Mr. Adams. It is from the pen of Witttam 


GoopEtt, and we hesitate not to pronounce it one of 
his best productions. We shall publish it in the Lib- 1 





ye! 


erator and Cradle of Liberty next week.—1. 


Deak Brorner Garrison : 
If the following eztempore effusion be worthy a place 
in the Liberator, it is at your service. 
WM. J. SNELLING. 


HYMN FOR THE FOURTH OF JULY. 
Arm— The Marseilles Hyma- 
Heirs of the brave, who live in story, 
In peace enjoy what valor won, 
Remembrance of your country’s glory 
Bequeathed from patriot sire to son.- 
Lo! fields of plenty Dloom around us, 
And Freedom's sons, a sacred band, 
The guardians of their country stand, 
Where Freedom’s choicest gifts surround us!" 
Rejoice, this day rejoice ! 
Proclaim to land and sea, 
Tell to the skies, with one vast voice;- 
Our father-land is free! 


Lo! on the prophet’s rapt eye gleaming, 
What visions of the fature rise ! 
The stars that light a nation. beaming, 
While God accords what.man denies ;. 
The power and pride of despots taming, 
What earth has never known before, 
That man is man and none is more,. 
To man of every hue proclaiming! 
United, hand in hand, 
Hear us, O earth and sea, 
Tell all the word our fatherland’ 
Was, is and shall-be free ! 





rious friend of the slave embarked for England last 


he proposes to stay in Europe a year. The blessings 
of heaven attend him, and may he return cured of the 
notion that abolitionists may imnecently neglect to use 
their political power in behalf of those whom their own 
laws have enslaved.— Massachusetts Abolitiontist, 


How does the editor of the Abolitionist know that 


wishes him ‘cured ”? 
of it to be the well known fact, that Mr. Phillips,. 
though a voter himself, has been. unwilling, as an abo- 
litionist, to charge his brethren with guilt, who refrain 
from using the elective franchise. But does it* follow 
from this, that, as an individual, he believes ‘ abolition: 
ists may innocently neglect to use their political pow- 
ersin behalf’ of the slave? Not atall. The editor 
of the ‘Abolitionist’ may believe, as an individual, 
that itis the duty of his brethren to make a public 
profession of religion by joining a church, and that 
such a use of their moral‘power’ in behalf of the 
slave may not be ‘neglected innocently’; bat would’ 
he, as an abolitionist, propagate that ‘notion’? Would 
he charge as recreant to the cause of the slave, all 
who should refuse to countenance it? These cases, 
to our dull apprehension, seem precisely parallel. If 
there is any difference between them, as to the princi- 
ple involved, we should be glad to see it pointed .out.—1. 








Tue Poritican Oxiications or AsoLizionists. The 
letter of James G. Birney in relation to the bearings 
of the Constitution of the American Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety on the ‘ne-government question,’ together with 
Mr. Garrison's reply, which were published in the 
Liberator last week, have been issued in pamphlet 
form, and may be obtained by the hundred, or in 
smaller quantities, at the Anti-Slavery Office, 25 Corn- 
hill. They should have a wide circulation in all parts 
of the State. Price-3 cents single; 31 cents per. 


dozen ; $2,00 per hundred. 





Receipts into the Treasury of the Massachusetts Anti- 
Slavery Soc. from June 6th to July 1st inclusive. 


Ashburnham Female A. S. Soc. by P. R. Mer- 











riam, $7 05 
Mrs. Caroline Whitmarsh, .Northampton, 1 00 
Mrs. John Bridgman; dos 1 78 
Mrs. frene Fisher, of Franklin, Life member, 15 00 
Miss Rogers, pledge 4th July, 1838, 1:00: 
| Rev. Daniel Thomas of Ablington, by Wm. L. 
Garrison, 10 00 
Female Colored Union Soc. Nantucket, by C. 
D. Brown, 9 00 
Collectionsin Boston by John Jones—N. S. Day- 
ton, balance due on pledge 3, Nathan B. 
Chamberlin 2, J. A. Andrews 1, James Wal- 
dock 10, David K. Hitchcock 5, Sam. M. Fol- 
som 1, Mary J. Parker; pledge 4: quarters, 
8, John Jones, I. 31.00° 
Collections by N. Hi Whiting at Springfield— 
7 12, Rhoda C. Hubbard 1, Ocran Dickerson 
1, R.G. Fairbanks 5, Friends in Marshfield 
75c. in Abington 40e. Marshfield Young La- 
dies’ A. S. Society 100, Plymouth Co. A. S. 
Society, of Solomon Richmond, Treas. 97 23, 
Friends in Middleboro’’2 50, Nathan Heaton 
and wife, Franklin 5. 220 00 
$295 83 


HENRY G. CHAPMAN, 
Treas. Mass. A. S. Soe. 





MARRIED—In Philadelphia, on the evening of the 
2ist ult., with Friends’ ceremony, Daniel Neal, Jr., to 
Cecilia Anderson, both of that-city. 











FOURTH OF JULY. 

Georce Brapnurn, Esq., of Nantacket, will deliver 
an anti-slavery address in Chardon Street: Chapel 
this morning (July 4,) at 9 o’clock. The public are 

C: P. BOSSON. 
Rec. Sec. B. A. S. Soctety. 


invited to attend. 








BOSTON FEMALE A. S. SOCIETY. 

The quarterly meeting of the Boston Female Anti- 
Slavery Society will be held on Wednesday, July 10th, 
at 3 o'clock P. M. in Hall No. 2 of Marlboro” Chapel, 

Members of the Society are requested to be punc-. 
tual. L. GOULD; Rec. Sec. 

July 1, 1839. 





NOTICE. 
There will be a Concert of Sacred Music, given by 
the Massachusetts Union Harmonic Society of Boston, 
colored) at the Court House, Old Cambridge, on 
Thursday Evening, July 11th, tocommence at quarter 
before 8 o’clock. Tickets, 25 cents, to be obtained at 
the University Book Store, Willard’s Hotel, Albert 
Lewis’s Hair Dressing Room, and at the door on the: 
evening of the performance. 
July 5, 1839. 


PLYMOUTH COUNTY. 
The Plymouth County Anti-Slavery Society will 
hold its annual meeting on the FOURTH OF JULY, 
at 10 o’clock A. M. at Rev. Mr. May’s meeting-house 


in Somth Seitest-  Ataewee ty Wai Eavya UasTIson. 
Other friends of the cause have been invited to attend. 

A proposed amendment to the constitution, altering 
the time for the annual meeting will come up for con- 
sideration. A collection will be taken for the benefit 
of the cause. 
Societies are requested to send a full delegation. 

T. P. RYDER, Secretary, 








NOTICE. 
There will be an Address, on the subject of S!avery, 
at the Village Church, Dorchester, by the Rev. Dawei 
Bertier, on the FOURTH OF JULY, at 5 1-2 o'clock, 
P.M. A general attendance is respectfully solicited. 
SN RSNA TES a TD 


LACE OR STAR PATTERN VICTORIA SHELL 
COMB. 








THE Subscriber has just manufactured a large as~ 
sortment of his new work. The style of oznament 
cannot be imitated in horn, and is much admired for 
— and durability. 4 ine, at No.2 
ies are invited to call and examine, 2 
Milk street. A. S. JORDAN. 


DR. BECKWITH, 

THE inventor of the Anti-Despeptic Pills, is.a dis- 
tinguished and highly reputed family physician in N. 
Carolina. They were never offered to the public until 
their efficacy had gained them general celebrity among 
the most respectable families of his praetiee. The 
have become @s highly popular wherever Gvedaced. 
A. S, JORDAN, No. 2 Milk street, General Agent. 


THREE GOOD ROOMS TO LET, 
IN a brick house pleasantly situated in Fruit street, 
No. 12, with good eonveniences for rain water. 
JAMES G. BARBADOES, 


ANTI-SLAVERY DEPOSITORY, 25 CORNHILL. 
The Board of Managers of the Mass. Anti-Slavery 
Society, have purchased of Isaac Knapp, the Anti 
Slavery Depository, which will be continued as here- 
tofore at 25 Cornhill, where a full assortment of 
BOOKS RELATING TO SLAVERY, will be kept 
onal Sexe mete oe 
i to ry i. 
ronea Se J. A. COLLINS, 

















Wenvett Parties, Esq.—This eloquent and labo-- 


Monday, with his lady, for the benefit of whose health: 


Wendell Phillips entertains the ‘notion’ of which he 
We suppose the only evidence. 
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; sesle of society as his capacity and intelligence may 
« Alderman Purdy offered a resolution that, whereas, jentitie him. As he has greater bodily strength, so, 
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Sung at the Annual Mecting of T have taken the Liberator for several years, mostof| knowing that he hath appointed salyation for walls ; : ! ‘ag to a subterranean hall eleye, o- 
ry Soriety, June 11, 1839. the time, and have been pleased with iis genera] course, | and bulwarks. it had always been the habit of agence, ea also he appeared to me, tu be possessed with greater |sixty feet high. There rene the feet wij 
Ye heralds of Freedom! ye noble and brave, until it commenced its crusade in favor of the ‘no- BENJ. W. DYER. tatives of the people, to show honor — - y pr ~~ native vigor of mind than the Indian. It is from see- | leading totwo spacious yagye Ss @ 
e heralds of Fr ‘ohis of the slave ; eas 3 : Braintree, Vi. J 23, 1839 : eceasion to much distinguished indivicuals, ing the effects that have been produced by a few | man skeletons covered wos tt bet! 
Who dare to insist on the right 7 £ God government theory.’ Since then, 1 think it has been nea oils i Ein ts rendered important services to their country; 20d / years of freedom, in a countey where he feels himself | curious cons: maak with beads and 
i as ‘ ‘ , . $ : f,° ’ 7 ’ . . “ : Traction haye —— 
Go cnwerd—go eal your cause BS = a crowding in matter into its columns, which has had a LETTER FROM CLOTHER GIFFORD whereas, Col Richard M. Johnson, Vice President of) to be placed on an equal footing with those around [articles worn by singe race fonng Se 
And He will soon sever the oppressor's strong rod. direct tendency toalienate some of its warmest friends. Wa. t Ginkeee: ; the United States, on the occasion of his recent vistt (0 / him, that I think thus highly of the negro's capacity. | the writer, “one thonsayd 'S€ Teliea, «1 
f slander may now at you point— You talk of discussing the subject—by inserting both ny 4 ae a Sad this city, had not been treated with the respect asually | Of course, the effects that have been produced by ages | five hundred sea sheljs. aah be bund, 
The finger of stat f its joint ; sides of the question, &e. but I would ask, if bro. O My Dear Brother—Believing that when the Lord |accorded to persons of his elevated station: that &jof neglect are notto be remedied by one age of cul. | of isinglass, and five corm. ere 
That finger will soon lose the sirength of its joint ; Giant aibiiaaes peice iM s , “~*yealls any of his children into the hottest of his spirit- {committee of three from each Board be appvinted to | ture. wrist, weighing cevenions t bards, . 
And those who now plead for the rights of the slave, ou's article against your views has ever been an- ual battle, it ill becomes his other children to stand {imvite him to visit this city again, and to receive him} Just as the muscles of the arm become enlarged by | about two inches jn a gr Apvests 
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Though thrones, and dominions, and king ’ your own pen. Why you wish to continue crowding their sympathy or rush to their aid, I feel it my daty When Col. Johnson was here, on the occasion above | would be unreasonable to expect muscular limbs in a were. Nore—T 
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May now all oppose you, the victory is yours; sant he RS ste ., }compose the N. E. Non-Resistance Society, and my the gentlemen of coior his deep interest in the ques rn either legs or arms ; so, also, it is equally unreasona- {| Southern clergyman comes CTRERY Cy, , consisting " 
° aun, COPOTEMY Ghee RAVING St EPS paper which approbation of their Constitution and Declaration of of their rights and prospects, as all he should leave be-| ble 19 expect a large developement of brain in men | nity is cheerfully given him ee USan4 acksox, Buwe 
ye . 


The banner of Jesus will soon be unfurled, 


hind him at death (his two daughters) were identified 


who, for generations, have had little occasion to exer- 
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$ ard, and fight by His side— sos. that anne ; : » : ollow it, to the manger is own slaves held a deed of emancipation, ‘ facial angles on which to found an argument against | the hospitality of our citi Mien 4 
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altered your course in regard to the Liberator, the 


en the earth, and expel from its present dominion the 
kingdom of error and darkness. I am willing to give 


Nor is this interest in the cause of abolition a thing 
of recent origin in the breast of Col. Johnson. So long 


him walk; give mental excitement to the other, and 
make him think, and both deficiencies will be reme- 
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PENTUCKET. which would carry out the princip es of moral action for the promotion of the kingdom of the Son of God he was in favor of the admission of Missouri, he — ficient (nor is it to be expected that it should be) to | —in the tarring and meet aing of gyn ly 
ge A to the polls and every where else. This want has been the Sev; £ I wist aa ’ 4 ne ” Joccasion to express his sentiments in favor of the a remove what perhaps twenty generations haye been | ll—in the plasderine are Of the Rey. y, ti qo THE | 
oh he A iet realized in publishing the weekly Massachusetts Abo- tor of men, I wish to say to brother Scoit, | jition cause, and of individual and assuciated action t0 | expended in effecting. Nor do I wish to be under- {the lynching of people the United sinters i 
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years a frontier town, an 8 . ress purpose of hunting down to the death. the Abo- : 7 : s ‘The energies of the Christian world are now ComM- | he within certain limits fixed by the Being who called}; Teta _maiters of every aa Representative 
f warfare. In the year 1708 P ye 8 » the A backwards from supposed consequences. I thought : ; Saat ‘nal liek dthe prin-|}:.. ; : y eth in the South. What is the 25th Cons 
all the horrors of savage - ma ” I Iitionist, I must confess, has greatly shaken my confi- : * wee 5 bined in the diffusion of evangelical light, and the pria-| him into existence.— Hackshaw's Reminiscences of South | Slavery !— Christian W; hE CAUSE Of “this is = 2 the Ps 
a combined body of French and Indians, under the Peerage ; ‘ 4 f 7¢ that it had become the creed of abolitionists that sup- {ciples it inculcates are every day relaxing the bonds of | 4merica. 3 ristian Witness, oe and deep in 
command of De Challions, and Hertel de Roaville, 2 purity © your motives and actions. posed consequences were not the rule of action; but |slavery. Providence, all-wise and inserutable in its a Sn nets 4 » the said - 
‘ d Therefore, until my mind can be relieved from its pres- that th ds of God w be obeyed. and con-- | Ways, is gradually effecting the ultimate object of our} Awargamation ann Lyncuinc.—A case of lynching 2 IES, HIGHTY Years Aco yy. are, and more ¢: 
he inf: s and bloody sacker of Deerfield, made an at the commands o. were to be obeyed, and con : : neon gig : 1 * . American Annals : Wess 3 of Qui 
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Sixteen of the villagers 


doubting but he could best foresee their final results. 


alone prepare the way. 


the Herald, it appears that the populace became in- 


sight. ‘In the afteruc 







ons for the opin 


only thirty dwelling houses menced taking it the last time Jan. Ist, 1839, for whi m issionary i se m m al se 
; ; D Ls ¢ ich |] 4 hend any ot! il co from ltiply Bible Societies, increase missionary exertions ing ins i on, abo 2h 
were massacred, and a still larger number made pris- oN . ’ o not apprehend any other evil consequences iro ultiply ible Societies, in se missi 2d Baier »1cen d ata most glaring instance of practical amal- . ssid Anny about three hundres S 
“4 ioe thirty ot he enemy also fell, and I send you one dollar, and wish to have you stop 't. the principles put forth than the persecution those may ANIMATE TO DEEDS OF BENEVOLENCE ABO- gamation. One of the parties was a huge negro man, ee nen , decently dre ssed, apy = rer 
oners. A Yours for God, the slave, and for civil government. LITION SOCIETIES, and perfect the system of Colo-|and the other a white girl from Frederick, who has bree ents wheels, They “Ty. " statesmz 
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among them Hertel de Rouville. The minister of the 
place, Rev. B. Rolfe, was killed by a shot through 
his own door.] 

How sweetly on the wood-girt town ; 


HORACE MOULTON. 
Wm. L. Garrison. 


(1) The complaint then is, not that we do not give 
the opponents of non-resistance a fair field, but that 


receive who adopt them, and this will be mostly insti- 
gated or executed by those who consider themselves 
good people. Even such expressions as may be found 
in brother Scott’s articles may tend to inspire the rab- 
ble with courage to insult and persecute. As to thieves,. 


nization,—then trust the kind providence of God for 
the result, and you will perform the duties of Chris- 
tians and Patriots, in the service of God and his crea- 
tures.’ 

It were easy to show, we should think, to the satis- 
faction of Col. Johnson himself, that the entanglement 


been well raised and educated, and is respectably con- 
nected. The negro was taken before a magistrate, 
bat he, deeming he had no jurisdiction in the case, 
suffered him to depart. The crowd, however, seemed 
disposed not to Jet matters pass off so smoothly, and 
it was held expedient by that officer to commit him to 
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The mellow light of sunset shone! our Lord has told us where to lay up our treasures in The Rev. D 

; : ° 0 : . nam asad eine acl : - Dr. Coon ach 
Each small, bright lake, whose waters still we often publish their arguments and leave them to a aie oleate. Whar tes Sen He of the | of all our Sabbath Schools, Bible and Missionary op- | jail, in order to pyevent any extra-judicial infliction of | peetion was nit eieto un 8 discourse Qhd a ommon with 
Mirror the forest and the hill do their work upon the minds of our readers without P 7 ee — erations with slavery, has defeated the good influence | punishment. On his way to the prison, a rail was Ladies of ~ hee a re the SERCH OF the insritys . | indebted to | 
Mi , ’ code was the expression of our Lord in the ease of the placed between his legs and he was rode to the jail ston whirling three hundrel o nded defence 




















which he then expected from them towards abolition ;— 


wheels! These were afterwards the ma 
‘ way 














i $$ any formal reply! d i it s s : : Y < “ener - : np 
Reflected from its waveless breast y — reply bate are too guages t seems, and} y oman taken in adultery, in the very act? ‘Lethim | while the whole effect of colonization has been in a con- | door, where he was taken into the custody of the keep- | fysed British tea : and } TOMS Why 9. here it has bee 
The beauty of a cloudless west,— not sufficiently careful to keep up our side of the arga-| 11,4, is without sin cast the first stone.’ trary direction.—Only let all our statesmen now agree jer. over a piano. Conld WO Never sung *aity poihan many noble 
Glorious as if a glimpse were given ment! This solicitude lest the cause of non-resist-| py nyse CLOTHER GIFFORD to ‘animate to deeds of benevolence the Abolition So-} The crowd, then, under the impression that he Was | now be seen in the tage he eusaad de} aman freedom 
r: h . tes of H ance should suffer in our hands, is quite remarkable in iad cieties,’ and all may yet be well. We would suggest|to be released without punishment, became highly in- | ga siioned rosy d 29 At (heir Pianos, where op appily and so 
Within the western gates of Heaven, » IS q : va ; eo : , uioned rosy damsel could be tt pp 
this sentiment of the Vice President as a motto for a{censed, and loudly demanded his surrender into their 7 @ Be found at tie bei aces of our rep 


Left, by the spirit of the air 
Of sunset’s holy hour ajar! 


Beside the river’s tranquil flood 

The dark and low-walled dwellings stood, 
Where many roods of open Jand 

Stretched up and down on either hand, 


an opponent! 

(2) The tune changed! Just now thecomplaint was, 
that we published arguments against non resistance 
without answering them. Here we are charged with 
‘crowding’ our principles ‘down the throats’ of our 
readers! Asif any one was compelled to read the 
Liberator against his will! 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


From the Lynn Record. 
ANTI-SLAVERY AND ABOLITION—A DISTINC- 
TION WITHOUT A DIFFERENCE. 

We have said but little about the division and sepa- 
rate organization among the friends of the oppressed, 





banner, in case he accepts the invitation of our Dem- 
ocratic Common Council. 





From the N. O. Balletin, June 10. 


IMPORTANT FROM MEXICO. 
Our advices received on Saturday by arrivals from 
Tampico, Metamoras and Vera Cruz, teem with the 


hands, determined, if the law could not punish him, 
they would. After considerable altercation on the 
subject, a compromise was eflected, with, it is said, 
the consent of the negro, and he was surrendered into 
their hands, on their pledge that, after inflicting on his 
bare back thirty-nine stripes, they would permit him 
to depart without further molestation. He was then 
stripped, tied to a tree, and the stripes inflicted ; af- 


exercise of the spinning whee]? 
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With corn-leaves waving freshly green (3) ‘I have nothing to hope nor fear from his {Mr | who once acted in concert, because we hoped the divis- | darkest forebodings to this unfortunate country. From |ter which, a committee appointed for the purpose, es. |) Hammon sprisiely term 
The thick and blackened stumps between ; Grrrison’s] opposition to that order; [the ministry ;] ion would be healed, or would finally resuit in the ad- | every State and Department accounts of treason andj|corted or guarded him beyond the precincts of the be told thet Bt p+ Crncinnaii. Need these edigs posterity, the 1 
Behind, unbroken, deep and dread, deities ean hd dns Wiaidd Gn Calton minis-| V2ncement of the cause. Time has given opportunity {anarchy were pouring in, and under aggravations that | town, when he made for Chambersburg, Pa. where friends’ Reve 2 honey Ape his mnote respeciiy ong life. Your 
The wild, untravelled forest spread, - ; es for the developement of truth, and proved the fuulity | will bear comparison with those tragedies commonly | we presume, he will be able to do as he listeth. We at eee dies, 4 aes this meeting? They ba ach,) are in no | 
y stands or falls, affects not the question of the|of our hopes. We still believe the cause of humanity | acted in old Spain. The Mexican presidential chair is | are opposed, in toto, to every thing of this sort. Two ceiiaet ao oa account of the Zanesville py faow, that, whet! 
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Back to those mountains, white and cold, 
Of which the Indian trapper told, 

Upon whose summits never yet 

Was mortal foot in safety set. 


Quiet and calm, without a fear 

Of danger darkly lurking near, 

The weary laborer left his plough— 
The milkmaid carrolled by her cow— 
From cottage door and household bearth 
Rose songs of praise, or tones of mirth. 
At length the murmur died away, 

And silence on that village lay— 

So slept Pompeii, tower and hall, 

Ere the quick earthquake swallowed all, 
Undreaming of the fiery fate 

Which made its dwellings desolate ! 


Hours passed away. By moonlight sped 
The Merrimack along his bed. 

Bathed in the pallid lustre, stood 

Dark cottage-wall and rock and wood, 
Silent, beneath that tranquil beam, 

As the hushed grouping of a dream. 

Vet on the still air crept a sound— 

No bark of fox—no rabbit’s bound— 

No stir of wings—nor waters flowing, 
Nor leaves in midnight breezes blowing. 


Was that the tread of many feet, 

Which downward from the hill side beat? 
What forms are those which darkly stood 

Just on the margin of the wood— 

Charred tree-stumps in the moonlight dim ? 
Or paling rude, or leafless limb ?— 
No—through the trees fierce eye-balls glowed, 
Dark human forms in moonshine showed, 
Wild from their native wilderness, 

With painted limbs and battle-dress! 


A yell, the dead might wake to hear, 





emancipation of the slaves. And as it respects his ex- 
posure of those ‘dumb dogs’ in the ministry that ‘can- 
not bark,’ or that bark only to defend slavery and op- 
pose abolition, so far from going too far, I believe he 
has rather fallen short of his duty. I hope he will con- 
tinue to ‘speak’ in relation to the crimes of these 
men ‘as the tempest does, sterner and stronger.’— 
Orange Scorr. J 





LETTER FROM B. W. DYER. { 


Brorser Garrison : 
I have, since I wrote to you, lectured in five differ- 
ent towns on the subject of non-resistance, and in ev- 
ery place, I think have found some who believe the 
doctrine to be one with the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 1 
find also that such men are friends to humanity, des- 
titute of sectarianism, bigotry and superstition. They 
are not like Solomon’s fools, who judge without know]- 
edge. And again, so far as I am acquainted, those who 
have embraced the doctrine of non-resistance are gener- 
ally intelligent, well-informed men, who have a know}- 
edge of the word of God from their own researches and 
perseverance, and who are inclined to think it is best 
to obey God rather than man, as Peter and John did. 
There is much excitement about the subject of non- 
resistance in this section of country, and I pray God 
that it may continue until there is a cistinction between 
him who serveth God and him who serveth him not, 
and until slavery and every species of tyranny and 
oppression shall be buried in oblivion, and Jesus | 
Christ crowned King ard Lord of the whole earth. 
The Gospel of Christ I consider to be a perfect rule 
of faith and practice, completely adapted to all those to 
whom it is addressed. The apostle says, speaking to 
the Romans, (12th chap. 19th v.) ‘Dearly beloved, 


will advance ; that its friends are numerous, vigilant 
and determined in action ; that they are increasing in 
number, influence and power, and will continue to in- 
crease, in spite of insidious friends or open foes—that 
the time for eppression to begin to cease has fully 
come. 

We fear that the separate organization is the work 
of the enemy, although it embraces many true friends 
as well as professed friends and open enemies. We 
have winded its movements with anxiety, and have 
witnessed with pain the workings of ambinon, and 
self-interest, and love of domination—‘ clerical aboli- 
tionism,’ which before suddenly appeared and vanish- 
ed—Colonization, Popery, and the old Pharisaical 
spirit—fear of the growing power of a bold, bonest able 
and independent reformer, with the spirit of Luther, 
ready to expose the vices of the age, however sancti- 
moniously clad—all concentrating in a sepg rate organ- 
ization. 

On the other hand, we have seen the well grounded 
abolitionists of Massachusetts, the old pioneers of the 
cause, still moving on, in one solid phalanx, shoulder 
to shoulder, defying every shock. The insidious foes 
of freedom—‘ as much abolitionists as you are, dut’— 
who at first treated the cause of the poor slave with si- 
lent contempt or open scorn, are now casting about 
them to save their credit, and if possible to ‘steal the 
name’ of abolitionists, to cover them from that storm 
of reproach, which was about to burst upon and over- 
whelm them. 

Still we are determined to give credit where credit is 
due ; to cull whatever is excellent, wherever itis found, 
and to put a good construction upon the proceedings of 
professed abolitionists, where a bad one is not too ob- 
vious. We have been requested to publish a samma- 
ry of the proceedings of the new organization at Tops- 
field, sent to us; and should be glad to comply, but 
our limits will not permit us this week, and we cannot 
approve of these proceedings, as they appear useless. 

We are sorry to see the name of our bonest friend 
and true-hearted abolitionist, Wm. B. Dodge, worked 
in at the head of this trio of names, in order to cover 
the responsibility, which ought to rest wholly en the 
other two, (Rev. Messrs. Torrey and St. Clair.) We 





avenge not yourselves but rather give place unto 
wrath, for it is written, Vengeance is mine, I will re- 
pay, saith the Lord.’ Here it is evident, that the apos- 
tle took all the power of vengeance from the church. 








see nu possible need, no plausible pretence, for divid- 
ing the Anti-Slavery ranks of this county. 

A quarterly meeting of the Essex County Anti-Sla- 
very Society was held at Topsfield, two weeks since, 





no sinecure at present. Santa Anna wields the iron 
rod of command with great dexterity ; but his blows 
are required to fall so thick and heavy, that there is 
but feeble hope that the hero of Vera Cruz will be able 
to hold out very Jong. Already the States of Guanax- 
uato, Janalisco and San Luis ce Potosi, have success- 
fully resisted his mandates; and at the latest dates, 
were making vigorous efforts to reorganize an army, 
that seemed to indicate the necessity for the immediate 
recall of all the forces under Bustamente and Ariste, to 
prevent the total annihilation of Centralism in the in- 
terior. 

From General Urrea the news is not at all without 
hope. He is surrounded by Bustemente Arista; and 
on the night of the 27th ultimo, the latter succeeded in 
surprising and capturing a small fort commanding the 
entrance to the river, where lay a trifling and ill-arm~ 
ed schooner, which also fell into his hands without re- 
sistance, except what the bravery of a single French 
officer, with some five or six of his crew could do—the 
rest of his dastard squad surrendered without a blow! 
The city of Tampico is so well fortified by the Feder- 
alists, that Bustamente thought it useless to attack it 
without more means; and accordingly he despaiched 
a brig to Vera Cruz for heavy artillery, bombs, &e. 

In order that some idea may be formed regarding 
the real state of the interior of Mexico, we translate the 
following items from Santa Anna’s official Gazette : 

‘On the 18th May the commandant general of Mi- 
choacan and Guanajuato advised the Minister of War 
and Marine, that Manuel Velez, at the head of 300 
men, entered and took possession of Uruapam on the 
12th, but after a severe contest, in which some were 
killed on both sides, the government troops succeeded 
in dislodging them from the forts. 

* On the 21st the citadel of Guadalajara was betray- 
ed by an ensign of artillery into the hands of Moutene- 
gro, Garcia Vargas, and other popular leaders of the 
patriots in the department of Jalisca. It was immedi- 
ately garrisoned by more than 400 Federaiists. 

* About the same time, the squadron of operations in 
Durango revolted, and openly declared in favor of 
Federation.’ - 

The above facts, selected from a hundred of a simi- 
lar description, are enough to make it evident that the 
capture of Tampico is not to decide the contest be- 
tween the belligerant parties. 








wrongs never made a right, and where there is no 
law to punish a scoundrel, he should be suffered to go 
at large, and requisite measures be taken to secure the 
enactment of one. 





THE PERSECUTED BAPTISTS. 


Perhaps there is not a more striking illustration of 
the power exerted by slavery over the people of this 
country, than in the entire extinction of Denomina- 
tional sympathy, which it has wrought in members of 
different religious societies. And the most remarka- 
ble case, in some respects, is among the Baptists. 
We take it there are no where truer Baptists, or more 
devoted Baptist missionaries, or more successful 
Baptist preachers, than the brethren who have so long 
labored, amid such torrents of obloguy and persecu- 
tion, in the island of Jamaica. And formerly, before 
the question of abolition was invulved in their case, 
their labors and sufferings were well known, freely 
spoken of, and duly sympathized in, by the Baptist 
churches in this country. But, of late, the principal 
Baptist periodicals and publications observe a pro- 
found silence respecting their brethren in Jamaica. 
Look through the reports of their benevolent associa- 
tions, and you will see all Baptists duly noticed and 
honored, but the Baptists of Jamaica. And why? 
Plainly, for no other reason but because these breth- 
ren have, (precisely as their Divine Master would have 
done in like circumstances) identified themselves with 
the oppressed poor ; and so our republican Baptists 
cannot speak ot them, without endangeriug the ‘ in- 
stitution,’ which is more the idol of Americans than 
any thing else.— Emancipator. 





THE FALL OF THE SLAVE. 

Atvan Stewart's speeches before the General As- 
sembly are, we regret to see, but briefly and imperfect- 
ly reported in the Observer and the Evangelist, the or- 
gans of the Presbyterian Church in New York. His 
opening remarks on the subject of slavery, and in reply 
to the views expressed by Dr. Cox, that the present 
Was not a suitable time to enter upon the exciting top- 
ic, produced, during their delivery, a powerful impres- 
sion. The concluding sentences will never be forgot- 
ten by any whoheard them. ‘Oh, sir!’ said he,‘ what 
a fall has the slave experienced—greater by far than 
that of our first parents! ‘They fell from a state of 












































an indica j 

healthful sentiment in Ohio— Philenthopia a 
mist 

eee 
Nopre Exanrre. Letters published i the Freped 
papers of the 17th of Third month, state that a: a 
had been received from Egypt to the 24 d re 
month. The Viceroy Mehemet Ali had boas ane 
ful in his expedition against the rebels of Al or 
One of his officers, Achmid Pasha, had captured 54 
theenemy. These prisoners, according to the «ii, 
of war in the country, would have become s 
the viceroy immediateiy released them, and wu 
home, with a supply of provisions, declaring tha bun 
forth he would make no slaves, but would be sue 
with a victory to ensure their submission. y 
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OniGIN oF THE WorD Texas. It has exoiyy 
puzzled many persons to determine the real gap 
of the word Texas. It originated in a couplet wey 
the earlier emigrants, to that ‘land of proms 

When every other Jand rejects us, 
This is the soil that freely tates 

The word Texas is a corruption of the phrase wt 

in the last line.—Cia. Rep. 











A Sensiste Woman. ‘ When I aim making oy 
plan of consequence,’ says Lord Bolingbrook, ‘1¢ 
ways like to consult with a sensible woman! Le 
Bolingbrook was a great man. 





Fatat Arrray. It is stated in the Charles, $! 
Courier, that a fatal fracas occurred on the %) west 
at Barnwell Court House, S. C., between Mr. jams 
Horton and a Mr. O'Bannon, in which the forms 
shot through the body by the latter. Horton dit 
next day. 





Stavery in Towa. It has been decided by Ce! 
Justice Mason, at the recent term of couri, that sey 
cannot exist in lowa. 








THE YOUTH’S CABINET. 

A WEEKLY PAPER, 
Containing a great variety of choice realing ® 
youth, is published every Thursday, at No. °, Spm 
street, New York, and No. 25, Cornhill, Boston. 
devoted to Liberty, Peace, Temperance, and Reiguts 
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